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John Justin Smith: 


U. of ILL. LI 


traveling 


travel editor 
who 
sees for 


himself 


John Justin Smith believes that a travel editor 
should know first-hand what he is writing 
about. In less than two years he has logged 
over a quarter of a million miles reporting on 
everything from tourism in Fiji to mini-vaca- 
tions in the midwest. 


Smith is always looking for new ways to 
expand his readers’ horizons without collaps- 
ing their pocketbooks. His weekly columns 
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and stories give travelers of all ages expert 
advice on how to take advantage of special 
travel packages offered by airlines and travel 
agents. 


And he ought to know . . . because he’s 
usually been there. John Justin Smith, the 
traveling travel editor, is another reason why 
the CDN/S-T Wire is prized by readers and 
editors everywhere. 


Chicago Daily News 


Marshall Field, Publisher 
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} Combining the best features of the Herald Traveler and Record American 
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No. 1 daily 
inBoston 


Latest Official ABC Circulation Statement 
Period Ending Sept. 30, 1972 


| % MARKET 

| PUBLICATION CIRCULATION COVERED* 

| Boston Herald Traveler 

| Record American (Daily) 424,654 26% 

| Boston Globe (Morning) 284,660 20% 
Boston Globe (Evening) 178,256 14% 


TOTAL MARKET COVERED: 60% 


Sunday Herald Traveler 
and Advertiser 5217285 28% 


Sunday Globe 591,423 39% 
TOTAL MARKET COVERED: 67% 


*Source: U.S. Census estimate (1970) of households in the 
Boston City and Suburban Market. 


YOU CAN'T SELL BOSTON WITHOUT US. 


Boston Herald American 
Sunday Herald Advertiser 


Represented Nationally by the Hearst Advertising Service Inc. 


_ Whenabig 
insurance sfory breaks, 
we can help you 

out if together. 


Keeping up on car insurance news today isn't the 
world's easiest assignment. Getting the facts is 
only half the job. 


The hard part is understanding them and making 
them easily understood. 


Our Press Relations Department can help. 


You'll get the straight facts you want, and 
straight talk, too. Fifty years experience says we 
understand the insurance business. And the fact 
that many of the top editors and columnists in the 
country contact us for information says we 
understand your field, too. 


Give us a call. Our staff of news—trained pros 
will fill you in quickly, and accurately. And 
with an understanding that comes from being spake 
in car insurance. 


STATE FARM 


Call 309/662-2521 or 309/662-2063 
Department of Public Relations 

State Farm Insurance Companies Guyer) 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701 NS re 
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Readers and 
Advertisers 


WATCH THIS 
SPACE 


every Tuesday 


Those tests many advertisers show in their 
television ads look pretty convincing. The 
claims made in newspaper ads are often 
taken at face value by consumers, too. 

But sometimes the tests don't work and the 
claims aren't true. 


That's what WATCH THIS SPACE is all about. 
Michael Marzella, St. Petersburg Times con- 
sumer writer, tests television and newspaper 
ad claims and reports his findings — both 


good and bad — in WATCH THIS SPACE. 


This attitude of reporting both positive and 
negative results has brought in praise from 
an official at Dow Chemical whose Ziploc 
bags passed the test. “You have revived my 
faith in the consumerism movement. . . It is 
refreshing to find a consumer advocate who 
publicizes both sides of the picture. . . He 
should be successful in reviving faith in the 
movement.” 


Advertising Age, respected national market- 
ing publication, editorialized, “We think The 
St. Petersburg Times’ ad claims testing pro- 
gram is a good one, and we commend the 
paper for starting it, and hope they keep on 
doing it. We urge other newspapers to look 
into the program and think about doing it in 
their communities. 

“It will take guts to do it,” says Ad Age, “but 
it offers a very real service to readers — and 
isn't that what a newsaper is all about?” 
That's what The St. Petersburg Times is all 
about. 


Serving Our Readers 


St. Petersburg Cimes 


FLORIDA'S BEST NEWSPAPER 


P. O. Box 1121 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 33731 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER CALENDAR 
FEBRUARY 


4-16—AP| Newspaper Promotion and Public Relations seminar. Columbia 
University. ¥ 

4-7—SNPA Seminar, The Energy Crisis. University of Miami. 

8-10—Alabama Press Association. Downtowner Motor Hotel, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

8-10—85th Annual California Newspaper Publishers Association meeting, 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco. 

8-10—Ohio Newspaper Association. Sheraton-Columbus, Columbus. 

10-13—Inland Daily Press Association Winter meeting. Fairmont Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. é 

I1-14—Southern Classified Advertising Managers, Atlanta Lodge, Cocoa 
Beach, Fla. 

15-17—Pennsylvania Society of Newspaper Editors. Seminar on Press and | 
Government. Sheraton Harrisburg Inn, Harrisburg, Pa. 

16-17—Texas Press Association Advertising conference. Cibola Inn, Arling- 
ton. 

16-17—Oregon Newspaper Publishers Association. University of Oregon 
School of Journalism Press Conference, Eugene. 

16-17—Women In Communication, Region 7. Downtown Ramada Inn, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

16-18—Mississippi Valley Classified Ad Managers Assoc. and National 
Telephone Supervisors Clinic. Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago, 

18-20—Texas Daily Newspaper Association. Fort Brown Hotel, Brownsville. 

18-2I—ANPA/NPRA Personnel Workshop. Del Webb's Towne House, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

18-March 2—API Managing Editors and News Editors (for newspapers 
over 50,000 circulation). Columbia University. 

22-24—South Carolina Press Association. Town House Motor Inn, Columbia. 

22-24—Northwest Daily Press Association. Hyatt Lodge, Minneapolis. 

24—Women in Communications. Region 5, Hotel Westward Ho, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

25-27—New York State Publishers Association, Thruway Hyatt House, 
Albany. 


MARCH 


2-4—Maryland, Delaware, D.C. Press Association convention. Sheraton- 
Lanham, Washington Beltway. 

4-6—ANPA Newspaper in the Classroom Conference. Continental Plaza 
Hotel, Chicago. 

4-15 —API Management and Costs seminar (for newspapers over 75,000 
circulation). Columbia University. 

8-10—Mid-Atlantic Newspaper Mechanical conference. Hilton Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

8-10—National Newspaper Association Government Affairs conference. 
Washington, D.C, Hilton. 

9-10—Mississippi Press Association/Louisiana Press Association Annual 
Workshop, Prentiss Motel-Scottish Inn, Natchez, Miss. 

9-11—Northwestern Mechanical Conference. St. Paul Hilton, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

15-17—North and East Texas Press Association, Arlington. 

16-17—Sigma Delta Chi Region 10 Conference, Shelton, Wash. 

16-18—Advertising Executives Association of Ohio Daily Newspapers. Pick- 
Ft. Hayes Hotel, Columbus. 

18-19—New York State Society of Newspaper Editors. Binghamton. 

18-30—API Classified Advertising Managers seminar, Columbia University. 

22-23—New Jersey Press Association News-Editorial Institute. Howard 
Johnson Motor Hotel, Atlantic City. 

22-24—INPA Promotion/Research Seminar. Ramada Inn, Phoenix. 

23-24—Hoosier State Press Association. Atkinson Hotel, Indianapolis. 

25-27—Central States Circulation Managers Association. Marriott Motor 
Hotel. Chicago. 

29-31—Tennessee Press Association Advertising conference. Hyatt Regency 
Hotel, Knoxville. 

29-31—Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers Association-Interstate Advertis- 
ing Managers Association, Sheraton Harrisburg Inn, Harrisburg, Pa. 

31—Women in Communication, Region | meeting. Seattle-Tacoma Air- 
port, Washington. 


APRIL 


1-3—Spring Meeting of ISCMA. Hotel Hershey, Hershey, Pa. 

1-4—Information Industry Association, Penn Center Holiday Inn, Phila- 
delphia. 

1-5 —Newspaper Purchasing Association Conference. Regency Hyatt House, 
Atlanta, Ga, 

1-6—AP| Newspaper Personnel Management seminar, Columbia University. 

4-6—lllinois Daily Newspaper Markets Ad Managers Workshop. Holiday 
Inn, Pekin, Illinois. 
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Northeast Airlines 
Lucky Filters 
Carlton 

Denmark Cheese 
Christian Bros. Brandy 
Chevrolet 

Coca Cola 

National Airline 
Ford 

Campbell Soup 
Progresso 
American Lamb Council 
Imperial Margarine 
Delta 

Hunt-Wesson 
Fasteeth 

Mitchum Co. 
Sunshine Biscuit 
Continental Trailways 
Redpack Tomatoes 
Hiram Walker 
Chrysler-Plymouth 
Volkswagon 
Cadillac 

La Choy 

Birds Eye 

Kellogg 
Watermaster 

Ora Jel 

Hormel Meats 
Seagram VO 

Lysol Spray 

No-Cal 


UNYT 


...here is a partial list of national 
dvertisers who helped UNYT TRIPLE 
its ad revenue... 


FTD Florists 
Borden Potatoes 
Purr Cat Food 
Chicken of the Sea Tuna 
Pream 

American Motors 
Doral Cigarettes 
New England Fish Co. 
Snow's Chowder 
Penn Central 
National Biscuit Co. 
Florida Fruit 

Four Roses 

Johnnie Walker 
American Dairy 
Hills Bros. 

Wella Corp. 
American Tel. & Tel. 
Seagram 7 Crown 
American Sugar 
Tareyton 

Piels Brothers 

Wall Tex 

American Tobacco 
Ragu 

NBC 

Prince Macaroni 
Humble Oil Co. 
Kraft Foods 
Pillsbury 

Reader's Digest 
Wonder Bread 
McKesson Liquor 


Quiet World 

Green Giant 

Party Tyme 
Wilson Whiskey 
Schenley 

Royal Prince Yams 


Burny Bros. Frozen Foods 


Scott Paper 

Gallo Cold Duck 
Union Carbide 
Del Monte 

Chun King 

Gulf Oil 

Mother's Foods 
Family Circle 
Sokol & Co. 
Diamond Walnuts 
Colgate 

Hanover Beans 
Career Institute 
Laddie Boy Dog Food 
BP Oil 

Columbian Coffee 
Proctor & Gamble 
Stella D'Oro Biscuits 
Gordon's Gin 
Swift’s 

Realemon 

Silva Thins 
Oldsmobile 

Chef Boy-Ar-Dee 
Dr. Pepper 

True Cigarettes 


Addit 

Funk & Wagnalls 
Nucoa Margarine 
Village Inn Rice 
Jello Pudding 
Fresh 'N Ready 
John Begg Scotch 
Quik Fix 

Imperial Whiskey 
Jeno’s Pizza Rolls 
My-T-Fine Pudding 
Canadian Club 
Park & Tilford 
Sara Lee 

Cott Beverages 
Kleenex Tissues 
Kraft Mayonnaise 
CBS 

ABC 

Mobil Oil 
Gatorade 

Eastern Airlines 
Lincoln-Mercury 
Hiram Walker 
Maryland 100's 
Smith Corona 
Anacin 

Kent 

Martin VO 
Somerset Importers 
Poland Spring 
Seabrook Farms 
Skippy Peanut Butter 
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Fresca 

Red Rose Tea 
Reddi Whip 
Hennessey Liquor 
Lavoris 
Rubinstein Salmon 
Solo Pastry Filling 
Sakrete 

Bon Ami 

Wilson Whiskey 
White Horse Scotch 
Purex 

Wilkinson 

Sunkist Lemons 
Canada Dry 
Seagram 

Sunoco 

CN Plus 

Tijuana Smalls 
Contadina 

Clark Gum 
Grapefruit Diet 
McCormick & Co. 
Tonel 

California Canners 
4C Bread Crumbs 
Brillo 

Cott Corp. 

Eggo Waffles 
Mazola Margarine 
Barlett Pears 
Windsor Canadian 
Delta Airlines 
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Union membership and reporting 


William F. Buckley, Jr., won the first round in his lawsuit challeng- 
ing the constitutionality of a union agreement that forces him to be a 
member in order to express his views on television. If upheld, and 
we believe it will be, it will have far-reaching effects on other agree- 
ments involving news reporters, editors and commentators that may 
not require union membership as a condition of original employment 
but do require it in some cases for continued employment. 

Federal District Judge Charles L. Brieant, Jr., said in the Buckley 
case against AFTRA: “While it may not be held that union member- 
ship in all circumstances chills First Amendment rights and freedom 
of expression, we find ample evidence in this present record, of un- 
contested facts which show an actual chilling of plaintiff's freedom 
of expression. 

“The chilling effect of this is very real: suppose a strike is called, 
at a time when matters of great public interest are occurring in the 
nation or in the world, as to which plaintiffs, missionaries of their 
conservative doctrine, desire to express their opinion and analysis, 
but they are required to refrain from crossing the picket line of an- 
other union or are otherwise forbidden from speaking, on pain of 
forfeiture? ... 

“It is inconsistent with First Amendment rights for Congress to 
force somebody to agree in advance to a limitation of such con- 
GUC. 

In other words, newsmen—writers and commentators—should not 
have to meet conditions of union membership in order to practice 
their First Amendment rights. 


Pact on automation 


The San Francisco arbitration decision permitting newspapers there 
to install automated equipment—scanners, computers, CRT terminals, 
etc.—in the composing room is unusual because all of the participants 
on the panel agreed without dissent. It indicates an awareness on the 
part of the ITU, in that area at least, that such efficiencies in news- 
paper production are necessary. 

It is to be hoped that the language and the spirit of this agreement 
will have some influence in other areas, particularly New York City, 
where automation has been denied to publishers by union obstinancy. 
Some union leaders in New York say they are agreeable to automa- 
tion but they insist on “negotiation” and “mutual agreement.” Natu- 
rally, but up to now their price has been exorbitant. 

The history of union negotiations with newspapers in New York 
in recent years has been one of threatened strikes, long strikes, long 
suspensions, during which three large newspapers have disappeared 
because they couldn’t pay the price. 

New York labor contracts expire on March 30. It is critical that 
calmness and mutual understanding prevail so that New York news- 
papers can enjoy the benefits of automated equipment, now in wide- 
spread use in other cities, under a new agreement fair and equitable 
to all. 


James Wright Brown 
Publisher, Chairman of the Board, 1912-1959 
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The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ 


Newspaper in America 


With which have been merged: The Journalist 
established March 22, 1884; Newspaperdom 
established March, 1892; the Fourth Estate 
March |, 1894; Editor & Publisher, June 29, 
1901; Advertising, January 22, 1925. 


Managing Editor: Jerome H. Walker Jr. 


Associate Editors: Margaret C. Fisk, Mark 
Mehler, Jeffrey J. Mill, Lenora Williamson 


Midwest Editor: Gerald B. Healey. 
Washington Correspondent: Luther A. Huston. 
Advertising Manager: Ferdinand C. Teubner. 


Sales Representatives: Donald L. Parvin Richard 
E, Schultz, Kenneth R. Schmitt, Earl W. 
Wilken, Jay L. Williams. 


Advertising Production Manager: Bernadette 
Borries. 


Assistant to the Publisher and Promotion Man- 
ager: George Wilt. 


Circulation Director: George §. McBride. 


Classified Advertising Manager: Virginia Ann 
Stephenson. 


Marketing and Research Manager: Albert E. 
Weis. 
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Growing Upin New York City 


It means growing up in a neighborhood. 
Like Whitestone, Morris Park, Sea Gate, 
Elm Park, Lenox Hill. Some New York 
neighborhoods are great. Some not so. 
Growing up in the city isn’t always easy. But 
that’s true of just about anywhere. One 
thing is certain. You learn fast in New York. 
And there’s always something doing. 

Like ice hockey, called by many the 
world’s fastest game. It’s certainly one of the 
fastest growing sports. Nowhere more so 
than in New York City...where thousands of 
boys, starting at age five, don skates each 


winter to compete in the 57-team Greater New 


York City Ice Hockey League. 

The sub-teenage boys who battle it 
out on the rink at Flushing Meadow are very 
much a part of the life of the city. Along with 


Flushing Meadow Park ice rink, Queens 


the noise, the traffic, the fierce competition, 
the action, the industry of the most dynamic 
city on earth. New York’s 9,000 apparel firms, 
for example, make up an industry that is four 
times larger than the combined apparel 
industries of Los Angeles, Dallas and Atlanta. 
New York is a wonderful town to 
grow up in. Since 1851 The New York Times 
has been watching the city grow. If there’s one 
thing we've learned in those years it’s not to 
sell New York short. We know New York as well 
as anybody. We think we sell it better than 
anybody. New York is our great, big backyard. 
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ivermore, California: Home 


By Ron Iscoff 


AA quiet, bloodless battle is going on in 
rthern California’s Livermore-Amador- 
a Ramon Valley. The weapons are 
yewriters, presses—and money. 

[here are about 90,000 residents in the 
Mey which lies in the far southeast 
ner of Alameda county. And they are 
e Prize. 

The warriors in the competition are the 
i-Valley Herald-News, the Pioneer, the 
dependent, and the Valley Times. 

To the victor—if there is one—will go 
> major chunk of the area’s newspaper 
vertising dollar. The Loser (or losers) 
ll meet large revenue losses at best, and 
ty ultimately have to stop publishing. 
Focus of the campaign is Livermore, 
itorial home of the four papers, whose 
ices are within walking—though not 
cessarily talking—distance of each oth- 


The real battle began only last year. 
Until November 1, 1972, Valley readers 
10 wanted local news paid for the 7-day 
n. Herald-News, whose circulation 
ands at about 11,000. 

On Sunday, Wednesday and Friday 
yrnings, the Independent and the Pio- 
er (published by the Herald-News and 
.plicating much of its editorial and ad- 
rtising content) landed on about 25,000 
vorsteps; both are delivered on a volun- 
ry-pay basis. 

But on that November morning, the 
alley Times began its five-day-a-week 
iblication, It landed on the same 25,000 
yrches as its Livermore rivals, also on a 
ntrolled-circulation basis. 


Five metropapers 


And Valley readers who want more 
sws can also opt for delivery of the 
akland Tribune, the San Jose Mercury, 
ie San Francisco Chronicle, the San 
rancisco Examiner or the Hayward Dai- 
Review. 

The Independent is in fact the only 
dependently owned paper in the Valley. 
publisher, Joan Kinney, has no other 
ablishing interests. 

Herald-News and Pioneer publisher 
loyd Sparks also owns the Hayward Dai- 
, Review, a 7-day p.m., and the Fremont 
rgus, a 7-day a.m. 

Dean Lesher, Valley Times publisher, 
wns 17 weeklies and 6 dailies. 

While some of the 25,000 homes that 
re getting the “new kid in town” Valley 
‘Imes consider it just another chunk of 
ewsprint cluttering up the porch, editor 
3arry Schrader says he’s pulling out all 


——_ 


Ron Iscoff, a freelance writer, was a 
eporter for the Tri-Valley Herald and 
News from 1968 to 1969, and most re- 
‘ently editor of Southern California Busi- 
ness. 
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the stops in the battle for reader accept- 
ance and the advertising dollar. 

John Oliver, editor of the Herald-News 
isn’t overly concerned about the Valley 
Times’ entry into the field. 

“The competition is, and always has 
been, on the business side,” Oliver re- 
marked. “And so that’s where the real 
competition is going to be felt.” 


Competitor is affected 


“In one sense, the fact that there is 
another paper that you could call any- 
where near a full-fledged paper—even 
though it’s a throw-away—is more of a 
competitor than we need. But in a sense, 
the Valley Times entry here makes the 
field a little more lively,” he added. 

The Herald-News editor says he’ll be 
combatting the Valley Times’ competition 
by giving more depth to stories. 

“Because it’s five days a week, it’s more 
of a competitor than the Independent ever 
was... and we’re going to make sure that 
it doesn’t remain a competitor that long,” 
Oliver smiled. 

Robert Several, editor of the nine-year- 
old Independent is non-plussed over the 
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Valley Times as a new source of competi- 
tion. 

“As far as we’re concerned, it really 
doesn’t mean anything. We’re kind of used 
to fighting against giants. By giants I 
mean papers that have a lot of money 
behind them. 

“Prom an advertising standpoint, they 
probably will hurt us,” Several remarked, 
“because they’re another advertising out- 
let for advertisers around here. And that 
narrows the advertising dollar that’s 
available to us.” 

The Independent has generally been 
considered the Valley’s liberal voice, while 
the Herald-News has been the conserva- 
tive spokesman. The Valley Times says it 
is in the middle—but Several disagrees: 

“From an editorial standpoint—mean- 
ing a new kind of viewpoint—the Valley 
Times really means nothing. So far 
as I’m concerned, the Valley Times essen- 
tially has the same viewpoint as the Her- 
ald-News. 

“They’re (Valley Times) trying to 
make it seem like the Herald-News is way 
over on the right, and we’re way over on 
the left, and that they’re in the middle. 
And I think that’s really b.s.,” Several 
added. 

He said what it really comes down to 
“ig that their editorial policies are more 
aligned with their advertising depart- 
ments and our editorial policies are inde- 
pendent of it.” 


Can’t last forever 


Several also doesn’t feel the Livermore 
area can support the Valley Times, Inde- 
pendent, Herald-News (and its hybrid 
Pioneer). “But both of these papers, from 
what I understand, are losing money very 
heavily. They both have a lot of money to 
throw away—we don’t. 

“My opinion is that somebody’s going to 
have to go, sometime. But the Indepen- 
dent’s hung on against almost impossible 
odds for nine years. And I think we’re 
going to come on stronger. I think the 
Independent’s going to make it.” 

The Valley Times’ Schrader takes 
strong exception to Several’s opinion on 
the Times’ editorial viewpoint: 

“The entire Valley, and particularly the 
city of Livermore have become very polar- 
ized by the Herald-News and the Indepen- 
dent. 

“Our publisher felt that we needed a 
good newspaper to come in looking at both 
sides—not endorsing all liberal or conser- 
vative candidates—but doing what’s best 
for the entire Valley. 

“Mr. Lesher also sees great potential in 
the market here, because a regional shop- 
ping center will be going up here within 
the next two years. And the time is now 

(Continued on page 21) 
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News reporting accuracy 
checked by researchers 


By Gerald L. Grotta 


In his widely used textbook, “Report- 
ing,” Mitchell Charnley listed the quali- 
ties of news. Heading the list was, “News 
Is Accurate.” 

Charnley conducted one of the first 
research studies on newspaper accuracy 
in 1933. (Reported in Journalism Quarter- 
ly, 1986) He mailed newspaper stories to 
persons mentioned in the stories, and 
asked them to report any errors. Several 
similar studies have been conducted since. 
The most recent is reported by T. Joseph 
Scanlon in the Autumn 1972 issue of 
Journalism Quarterly. Scanlon summar- 
izes results by Charnley, Charles A. 
Brown and Fred C. Berry Jr. as follows: 


Charnley, 1933 
Brown, 1965 
Berry, 1967 


Scanlon, David Studer and Fraser Su- 
therland conducted a study in November 
1968 using a different method. They se- 
lected a random sample of 200 stories 
from 1,000 staff-written stories appearing 
in two Ottawa daily newspapers. Instead 
of mailing these stories, however, they 
went in person to the people mentioned in 
the stories. 

Using this method, they got a much 
higher response rate—61.4%. But they 
also found some very different results 
than produced in the earlier, mail sur- 
veys. 

Charnley, Brown and Berry all con- 
cluded that personal interviews resulted 
in more accurate news stories than did 
interviews taken over the telephone. Scan- 
lon reports just the opposite result. Here 
is a comparison: 


Reportersap the event... 0808s se0e 
Rersonaltinterview.srn «<ocioe sce. 
elephone interviews «s.. > c20. 26-0006. 


Berry concluded that “facial expres- 
sions, gestures, pauses, posture and 
inflection all carry meaning to an astute 
reporter” and are present only in a per- 
sonal interview, not over the telephone. 
Because he found personal interviews 114 
times as accurate as telephone interviews, 
he advocated that reporters interview 
sources in person whenever possible. 

But Scanlon found personal interview 
stories less accurate than telephone inter- 
view stories. 

He tries to account for this apparent 
contradiction by re-grouping his data into 
two categories, “active” and “passive.’” 
He put into “active” those situations in 
which the reporter is involved in the flow 
—— 

Gerald L. Grotta is associate professor 
at the school of journalism, Southern IIli- 
nois University at Carbondale. 
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Berry, 1967 


of news—interviews (either phone or in 
person), press conferences, etc. The “pas- 
sive” included situations where the re- 
porter is merely an editor, writer or ob- 


server, and does not interact with the 
source. This breakdown resulted in the 
following: 
Number of Accuracy 
Stories Rate, % 
“Active” reporter .... 54 37 
“Passive” reporter ... 135 71 


When Scanlon re-grouped Berry’s data 
in the same way, he found similar but Jess 
dramatic results. “Active” reporter stories 
were 46% accurate and “passive” reporter 
stories were 50% accurate. 


Sample Response Accuracy 

Size % Rate, % 
ets 1,000 59.1 54.0 
eae 200 72.0 59.5 
nee 506 75.8 46.3 


Scanlon says his results “suggest that 
the fastest route to an error is to allow a 
reporter to get involved—by interview or 
a dialogue of any sort.” He adds, “All this 
seems quite depressing for it suggests 
that developments which are leading jour- 
nalism toward more depth and interpreta- 
tion are also leading it toward more inac- 
curacy. Fortunately, there is some reas- 
surance.” 

He reports that sports stories in his 
sample were 77.3% accurate and city hall 
stories were about 60% accurate, both 
much higher than the general news rate, 
50%, or the police-court rate, 44%. He 
suggests that this might be partly the 
result of specialized reporters covering 
sports and city hall, while general and 
police-court news tend to be covered by 
reporters ‘“‘shuffled on and off.”’ Developing 


% of Stories Reported as Accurate 
Scanlon, 1968 


San 25 67.5 
Boo) Bu 33.3 
pero api) 40.0 


specialized reporters who understand the 
significance of the subject they write 
about might reduce errors, he adds. 

But perhaps the most significant ques- 
tion raised by Scanlon’s study involves the 
process of listening. When reporters are 
“active,” Scanlon says that, “Perhaps the 
attempt to pose the next question 
genuinely distorts the capacity to listen. 
Perhaps more use of aids to accurate re- 
cording af material such as shorthand and 
tape recorders would allow re-reading and 
re-listening and, therefore, fewer errors.” 

In 1969 I did a small study of people’s 
attitudes toward newspaper accuracy and 
various external controls on newspapers. 
The results indicated that people feel that 
newspapers are basically inaccurate, and 
that they are quite tolerant of such pro- 
posals as requiring newspapers to print 
corrections and allowing sources to check 


a 


stories before they are printed. (Journa 
ism Quarterly, 46:757-9, 1969) 

Newspapers can use all the help the 
can get to build back the public’s confi 
dence in them, and as Epiror & PUBLISH. 
ER suggested in a recent editorial, improy- 
ing accuracy would seem to be one way tc 
do it. t 

One final suggestion. If you check | 
curacy of your stories, don’t waste a lot of 
valuable information. I asked one editov 
what happened to the results of his pa- 
per’s accuracy checks. “We run a correc- 
tion and throw them away,” he answered. 

Have a secretary keep a simple chart of! 
the results, showing type and source of! 
errors. Then you could begin to spot trou- 
ble areas—say a reporter or a proofread-. 
er who makes more than his share of’ 
mistakes. By finding these trouble areas, 
you could indeed begin to improve your 
papei’s accuracy and, as a result, perhaps 
your readers’ opinion of your paper. 

e 


Weekly sues for end | 
to tape recorder ban 


Southeastern Publishing Co., publish- 
ers of the Lakeville (Mass.) Villager 
have filed suit to remove a ban on the 
use of tape recorders at Lakeville Board 
of Selectmen meetings. The suit, filed in 
Plymouth County Superior Court names 
Lakeville’s selectmen and its police chief 
as defendants. 

Plaintiffs are seeking the removal of a 
December 18, 1972 ban on the use of tape 
recorders by reporters at the board’s 
weekly meetings. Joining Southeastern as 
plaintiffs are L. Barry French, Susan A. 
French and Wayne Bonnar. L. Barry 
French is a Southeastern Publishing di- 
rector and editor of the weekly Villager. 

Bonnar, an independent correspondent 
for area newspapers, was first refused 
the right to use a tape recorder at Lake- 
ville board meetings and twice had _ his 
tape recorder confiscated. 

The Lakeville Board continued its ban 
in ordering Villager editor French to shut 
down his tape recorder at a meeting Janu- 
ary 22, 

Sponsor of the tape recorder ban, Select- 
man John W. Leonard, told the Villager 
he was “unhappy” with recent newspaper 
accounts because board members were be- 
ing quoted “verbatim. We are quoted ab- 
solutely 100% of what we say and it’s 
put in the paper that way.” 

The plaintiffs contend that Board meet- 
ings are “open by law and any restraint 
placed on the press will jeopardize the 
publie’s right to know.” 

e 


$500 fine for editing 


A proposed measure that would impose 
a $500 fine on Connecticut newspapers 
editing or shortening a letter-to-the-editor 
without the author’s permission has been 
introduced into the session of the State 
Legislature. The bill, according to its 
sponsor, Representative Richard B. Ed- 
wards, a Stamford Republican, “would 
protect an individual’s right to full and 
accurate reporting of personal communi- 
cations to media.” Edwards is a public 
relations man. 
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. new idea seems to be gradually sur- 
ng in newspaper evaluation among 
er advertising media. It is the financial 
cactiveness of newspaper stocks which 
been brought to the attention of ad- 
-tisers in a variety of ways. 
‘According to Robert H. Lambert, presi- 
t of Story & Kelly-Smith, the idea may 
re been born in his company’s continu- 

“VIP, Program To Sell Newspaper 
_vertising.” 

Jn December 17, 1971 a Story & Kelly- 
ith letter, personally addressed to 850 

) advertising executives across the 
ey opened with: “One way to ap- 
esse advertising media might be to call 
“ar stock broker. 

‘He may not dwell long on reach and 
quency and C.P.M. He will probably 
‘e the solid earnings gains for newspa- 

r companies and the soundness of news- 
per balance sheets.” 

‘The Story & Kelly-Smith letter then 
oted price-earnings ratios on newspa- 

r companies, various other media 
yoeks and stocks of some major adyertis- 
s for comparisons. The letter stated 
at “newspapers are a top rated medium 
- established by the prices investors are 

lling to pay.” 

The letter concluded that ‘with news- 
pers, advertisers can avoid the high 
eculation of the electronic media—pro- 
“am mortality, audience guesstimates, 
isure rates reflecting unsure values, di- 
inishing and confusing commercial rec- 
nition.” 

The idea of financial appraisal appeared 
‘rain, almost one year after the Story & 
-elly-Smith letter. 

On November 1, 1972 a Merrill, Lynch, 
ierce Fenner & Smith Industry Analyst, 
-dward Dunleavy, appeared at the As- 
ciation of National Advertisers Work- 
rop at the Hotel Plaza, New York City 
‘ad delivered a paper on “How The In- 
ostment Community Views The Future 
/f Print Media” (E&P, Nov. 4). 

Dunleavy reviewed circulation and ad- 
ortising revenues for both magazines and 
-awspapers and concluded that, “although 
‘iy position regarding the magazine in- 
-ustry is at best neutral, I can’t help but 
e quite bullish about the newspaper in- 
ustry.” 

Most recently, at the International 
Iewspaper Advertising Executives con- 
ention, Jack Kauffman, president of the 
Zureau of Advertising, while addressing 
he convention stated that investors are 
ecognizing the strength of newspapers’ fi- 
‘ancial performance as indicated in the 
yrice increase of a typical newspaper 
stock. It was not lost on Kauffman’s audi- 
mce that this important investor ap- 
jraisal should have some eventual bearing 
yn inter media evaluations made by ad- 
vertisers, 

Lambert believes the financial sound- 
ness of the newspaper medium can be of 
increasing significance today when ad- 
vertisers have witnessed the demise of 
big national magazines, including some 


‘all St. is helping papers 


ell ads on Madison Ave. 


national Sunday Supplements, that were 
previously almost basic buys in any media 
mix. 


R.I. court relaxes 
ban on lawyer ads 


A ruling prohibiting lawyers from run- 
ning paid notices in newspapers concern- 
ing their professional activities has been 
relaxed by the Rhode Island Supreme 
Court. The rule had been in effect since 
last March. 

In an order entered Jan. 18, the court 
set forth three kinds of situations in 
which lawyers would be permitted to have 
notices published. They are: 


e “When a lawyer has been first ad- 
mitted to the Rhode Island Bar to prac- 
tice law in the State of Rhode Island. 


e “When a lawyer is returning to the 
practice of law after having held a pub- 
lie office, during which period he was not 
engaged in the private practice of law. 


e “When a lawyer relocates his office 
because of conditions beyond his control.” 

To encompass other possible situations 
of compelling need, the court said its per- 
mission to have notices published could be 
granted “for other good cause shown upon 
petition” to the court. 

Even those notices falling into one of 
the three categories of exceptions must be 
submitted first to the office of the clerk of 
the court, for approval by one of the 
justices, the court said. 


William L. Safire 
joins N.Y. Times 


William L. Safire, a special assistant to 
President Nixon, will join the New York 
Times as a columnist in early April. 

Safire, who is a White House speech 
writer, will write a column twice a week 
which will appear on the Op-Ed page. 
He will be based in Washington. 

“J think the readers of the Times and 
of its News Service will be more than 
well served by this fresh new voice in 
American journalism,” Arthur Ochs Sulz- 
berger, publisher, said. 

The 43-year-old author and former pub- 
lie relations executive has been a senior 
member of the President’s research and 
writing staff since the beginning of the 
Nixon Administration. His assignments 
have ranged from foreign affairs to eco- 
nomic topics and political philosophy. 

From 1955 to 1960, Safire was vicepresi- 
dent of Tex McCrary, Inc., a public rela- 
tions concern in New York City. He then 
left to become president of Safire Public 
Relations, Inc., a firm he left to join the 
1968 campaign. 
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Mistrial declared 
after paper gives 
case background 


A mistrial has been declared after the 
Twin Falls (Ida.) Times News published 
an article giving the court background of 
a case and mentioning other charges pend- 
ing against the defendant. 

Defense attorney Monte Carlson moved 
for and was granted the mistrial January 
23 after the article appeared in Monday’s 
(January 22) newspaper. 

The defendant is charged with delivery 
of a controlled substance (drugs). His new 
trial is scheduled February 8. 

Fifth District Court Judge James F. 
Cunningham had not instructed jurors not 
to read the newspaper. 

In addition, county prosecutor Robert 
W. Galley requested that the newspaper 
not publish information about such trials 
which would not be admissible as evi- 
dence. 

A spokesman for the newspaper said it 
would not change its policy of reporting 
facts pertinent to a story. He noted that 
the Times-News follows guidelines ap- 
proved by the American Bar Association 
in 1968. 

In his motion for a mistrial Carlson 
contended the newspaper would have prej- 
udiced jurors against the defendant by 
informing them: 

—That perjury charges also are pend- 
ing against the defendant. 

—That Moorehead initially entered a 
plea of innocent changed it to guilty, and 
then changed back to innocent again. 

—That Moorehead’s bail is $5,000. 

—That a judge previously assigned the 
case Theron Ward said he had “the dis- 
tinct feeling that Mr. Moorehead is play- 
ing games with the legal system” in con- 
nection with the changed pleas. 

—That the defense got the case 
changed to Cunningham after Ward’s 
statement which the defense contended 
showed prejudice. 

—That Moorehead’s previous attorney 
withdrew for ethical reasons. Carlson is 
acting as public defender in the case. The 
defense did not contest the Times News 
story. 


Judge bars paper 
from publishing 
new court charge 


The Logan (Utah) Herald Journal has 
been restrained from printing the facts 
of additional charges against any defen- 
dant during the course of a trial. 

The restraining order was issued Janu- 
ary 18 after First District Court Judge 
Van Noy Christofferson declared a mis- 
trial involving the case of a man who was 
being tried for misapplication of corpo- 
rate funds, because the Herald Journal 
printed a story indicating he also was 
charged with embezzlement, it was re- 
ported. 
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J-school enrollments soar 


to new record high-41,691 


Journalism enrollments swept past the 
40,000 mark to an all-time high in autumn, 
1972, according to reports compiled from 
166 schools and departments of journal- 
ism. 

The growth in journalism enrollments 
has continued to increase at almost a 12 
percent rate. The 41,691 total for 1972 
exceeds the number of students reported 
in 1971 by 4,994, the largest single year 
increase ever. 

Dr. Paul Peterson of Ohio State Uni- 
versity’s School of Journalism, reporting 
on his research in the winter issue of 
Journalism Educator, says since 1962 to- 
tal journalism enrollments have increased 
by 285 percent. 

But he adds, “as in previous surveys, 
there are undoubtedly a significant num- 
ber of students majoring or concentrating 
in journalism who have not been re- 
ported. The survey requested statistics 
only on those students under the admin- 
istrative control of the school or de- 
partment of journalism. In many schools, 
persons oriented toward the mass media 
are not shown in this compilation.” 

The Newspaper Fund, a foundation 
which encourages young people to con- 
sider journalism careers, each year an- 
nounced the results of the Peterson enroll- 
ment survey. 


Hoax petition 


By David Wilkening 


Reporter, 
Orlando Sentinel-Star 


“Would anyone sign an ambiguously 
worded petition calling for an end to 
women’s right to vote, and urging marital 
law be set up in the United States?” 

That was the lead for a story I wrote 
for the Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel-Star. The 
answer to the question was an unqualified 
yes. 

The story, carried on page one of the 
morning Sentinel, created a great deal of 
interest. The wire services carried several 
versions of it. 

Some school children called for more 
information about the story, because their 
teachers were using it as an object lesson 
in civics class. And several radio stations 
around the country telephoned for inter- 
views because they apparently were in- 
trigued by what they saw as a “good 
hoax.” 

The idea for the story came from the 
Herald Statesman of Yonkers, New York. 
The object: test the public’s alertness to 
the contents of a petition. 

I set up a card table, a sign, and the 
nonsensical petition at a nearby shopping 
center. It was quickly apparent that sign- 
ers would not be hard to find. 

The first grey-haired lady I asked to 
sign the petition requested that I read it 
to her. She had forgotten her glasses. I 
read the first three lines: 
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“The best measure of the number of 
journalism majors available for positions 
in the media is the number of actual 
graduates,” Peterson says. “A total of 
9,191 bachelor’s, master’s and doctorate’s 
were awarded in 1971-72, compared with 
7,968 awarded in the 1970-71 school 
year.” 

Syracuse University, reporting 1,155 
journalism majors, replaced the Univer- 
sity of Texas (Austin) in the top enroll- 
ment spot. The University of Missouri 
(Columbia), with 1,007 majors is second, 
making this the first year since journal- 
ism enrollments statistics have been com- 
piled that two schools have exceeded the 
1,000 figure. Texas at Austin was the 
first school to reach that mark in 1971. 

The three schools rounding out the top 
five were: University of Georgia, third, 
982; University of Florida, fourth, 945; 
and Michigan State University, fifth, 839. 
The University of Texas dropped to ninth 
with 648 students because of a change in 
reporting methods. 

After a dip in the total last year, gradu- 
ate enrollments rose to 3,952, up 439 from 
1971. The five largest graduate schools of 
journalism are: University of Missouri, 
245; Syracuse University, 239; University 
of Illinois, 149; Northwestern University, 
141; and Ball State University, 136. 


“Prices go up daily! Corrupt politicians 
do nothing but teach sex education in the 
schools and college radicals teach free 
love! We demand action!!!” 

“You don’t have to go any farther,” 
said the woman suddenly. “I’ll sign it. 
Maybe it will do some good.” 

The woman signed without reading the 
rest of the petition, which said: 

“We petition our lawfully elected gov- 
ernment officials to do whatever is neces- 
sary, immediately . repeal women’s 
suffrage, initiate excessive bail for crimi- 
nals, initiate much-needed marital law .. . 
to immediately remedy what has become 
an intolerable situation that we, the peo- 
ple of these United States, will no longer 
tolerate.” 

The signers of this document made up 
perhaps a third of those who agreed to 
read it. About 15 signed their names, and 
several others said they would think it 
over and probably return to sign it anoth- 
er day. 

Very few questioned what the petition 
meant. Few wondered where it was going. 
And hardly anyone saw it as a joke. 

Signers included young and old, men 
and women. Few admitted they didn’t un- 
derstand what the petition meant. But one 
woman with a young daughter read it 
over twice and said apologetically: “I 
don’t quite understand all that’s written 
here, so I’d better not sign.” 

Others misunderstood the petition. One 
young man said he couldn’t sign because 


Aggressive reporters 
preferred by lawman — 


The best way to keep police and com- 
munity relations open and trusting is by 
honesty and responsibility-on the part of 
both the police and the press. 

This was the consensus of a discussion 
involving members of law enforcement 
agencies, the press and the public at the 
12th Annual Police—Community Rela- 
tions Institute January 22 at the Univer- 
sity of Tampa. 

Hillsborough County Sheriff Malcolm 
Beard said, “People like me, law enforce- 
ment people, have to be honest with the 
press. As far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I’ve never had any problems with 
aggressive newspeople. It’s the lazy ones 
that aren’t accurate.” 

Acknowledging that not all reporters 
are accurate, but stressing that the media 
is responsible for their reporting through 
libel suits, managing editor of the Tampa 
Tribune Robert Hudson said, “You weed 
out the irresponsible reporters just as 
fast as you can or somebody else owns 
your newspaper.” 

There was a single opinion among both 
members of the press and law enforce- 
ment—a reporter should have the right to 
keep his sources confidential even if sub- 
poenaed by a grand jury. 

To improve police-community relations 
as well as press credibility, assistant man- 
aging editor of the St. Petersburg Times, 
Laurence A. Jolidon, said, “News media 
can’t be all white affluent kids from Yale.” 


tests public’s alertness 


he believed in the separation of church 
and state. The petition, he said, would 
mean too close a relationship between the 
two institutions. 

One young woman asked specifically 
about “That  suffrages stuff. What’s 
that?” When she was told the petition was 
asking for an end to women’s right to 
vote, she stared incredulously at it. 

Then she signed. Surprisingly, no 
one questioned the term “marital law.” 
Perhaps they read it as martial law, but 
it’s difficult to believe anyone would seri- 
ously advocate that. 

No one questioned “excessive bail for 
criminals” either, a concept that is, of 
course, prohibited in the U. S. Constitu- 
tion, 

Sentinel-Star photographer Warren 
Skipper shot pictures of signers backs. 
Like many others, he questioned why so 
many people would agree to sign a 
document they obviously did not under- 
stand. That question was left up to read- 
ers, but I have to add one final footnote. 

That was a telephone call I received the 
day the story ran. It was from a man who 
was upset because he thought the stunt 
was “asinine.” 

His reasoning: He did not believe that 
women should vote. He was upset that 
such a subject could be treated with so 
little seriousness. And he thought that the 
part of the petition urging an end to 
women’s suffrage should be taken serious- 
ly. 
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Y. Times Co. 
ad Speidel 


ive earnings 


“he New York Times Company report- 
earnings for 1972, before extraordi- 
y income, of $12,356,000 or $1.06 per 
are, up from $9,452,000 or $.80 per 
re for 1971. 
Revenues for the year were $330,521,- 
», up $40,233,000 from $290,288,000 in 
ag 
ithe sale of Family Circle magazine’s 50 
> cent interest in Standbrook Publica- 
ns Limited, publishers of Family Circle 
‘reat Britain), resulted in a 1972 ex- 
ordinary gain, after applicable income 
ces, of $1,246,000 or $.11 per share. 
is amount plus operating earnings pro- 
ced total per-share results of $1.17 for 
(2. 
Earnings from subsidiary activities in- 
based markedly over the previous year 
| did earnings of the Company’s three 
'wsprint associates. Pre-tax earnings at- 
500) to subsidiary activities ($10,- 


/5,000) approximated $.42 per share 
mpared with $.18 per share a year ago, 
d the Company’s equity in the earnings 
its newsprint associates amounted to 
a share compared with $.06 a year 


0 
0. 
Earnings for the New York Times 
ewspaper) were less than last year, 
proximately $.54 per share against $.56 
year ago, reflecting in part higher labor 
sts not compensated for by increased 
| oductivity. As a consequence the profit 
irgin for the newspaper declined from 
12 1971 level despite a strong fourth 
arter in which consolidated earnings 
sre $.44 per share against $.19 in 1971. 
the fourth quarter of 1971, however, 
rnings were depressed by expenses in- 
rred with the discontinuance of unprofit- 
le subsidiary operations. 
Advertising linage in Times in 1972 
1s 79,260,000 lines, up 5,286,000 lines or 
ven per cent over 1971. Related adver- 
sing revenues for 1972 were $175,658,- 
H 0, a record, up 11 per cent over 1971. 
Part-run linage accounted for 2,064,000 
ies of the gain, and totalled 4,286,000 
} ies. 
Daily circulation of the newspaper av- 
aged 851,000 copies, up from 841,000 
} pies in 1971, while average Sunday cir- 
lation was 1,453,000, essentially 
ichanged from 1971. Revenues from cir- 
Jation also topped the previous year’s 
} vels. 


Speidel set record 


| The Reno, Nevada-based Speidel News- 
ipers Inc. has reported record yearly 
wnings for 1972. Net income for 1972 
as $5,329,400, up 17 percent from 1971. 
peidel publishes 11 daily newspapers in 
ie U.S. 

Overall operating revenues increased 10 
ercent from 1971 to $35,737,800. Ad rev- 
nue was up 11 percent, circulation rev- 
nue up 4 percent and revenue from 
iserts outside printing and miscellaneous 
p 27 percent. 
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Past Week’s Range 
of Stock Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

f : . 1/24 1/31 
American Financial Corp. (OTC) ....... 187/, 16!/p 
Booth Newspapers (OTC) 314, 29/4 
Capital Cities Bdestg. 58 57 
CommGorp (OIC) in evcerancnem no 6 
Cowles Comm (NYSE) ... 8% 
Dow Jones (OTC) ... 35 
Downe Comm (OTC 4" 
Gannett (NYSE) ....- 39 


Harte Hanks (OTC) ..... ; 25\/2 


Jefferson-Pilot (NYSE) .. 663, 
Knight (NYSE) ici. teen cece ee eee ete 52! 
Lee Enterprises (AMEX) ...-.-..+:000eee> 24's 22\/4 
Media General (AMEX) ...... seas 347% 3534 
Multimedia (OTC) ........ yay 26%, 
New York Times (AMEX) 14!/, 14'/, 
Panax (OTC) 73/4 Ts 
Post Corp. (WISC.) (OTC) 17 15 
Quebecor (OTC) ....... ee eee teen ee eees 10!) I" 
Ridder Publications (NYSE) ..........++: 28!/5 28% 
Southam: Press. s(Ce) wcncnivinrcrencewile can oie 31 

Speidel (OTC) ....-.. recesses t tees rece 145, 14'/. 
Thomson Newspapers (CE) .. 14, 15 
Tumen ING (NYSE): memers 57 525, 
Times Mirror (NYSE) .. 21 21% 
Toronto Star (CE) ..... a 62 64 
Washington Post (AMEX) .....-.00sss2008 2934, 32 

SUPPLIERS 

AbTtHbE a(CE} oc aiiemerides sects sale e'ssisie ni 6s WA 11% 
Addressograph Multi. (NYSE) .......-++ 28'/2 275 
Alden Electronics (OTC) 134 1% 
Altair (ONG) eis nrmcce ries aicie's gis Unietnlaieye 4 
BallinCorpum(OUC)) cece ccnces vie weleteisioiey is 193%, 
BisGw Foresti(CE)) iisctbeweceniincr seceeelie 265, 
Berkey Photo (NYSE) hel, 17! 
Boise Cascade (NYSE) ... 1034 
Compugraphic (AMEX) .. 24\/2 
Compuscan (OTC) ...... 1034 
Crown Zellerbach (NYSE) . 26 
Cutler-Hammer (NYSE) 455/g 


Dayco (NYSE) 

Digital Equipment (NYSE) ........---55: 9734, 97\/g 
Domtar (AMEX) teen eae 

Dow Chemical (NYSE) .. 


Dymo UNYSE)semenecrnct 25/4 
ECRM (OPC) kes cre wane 13! 
Eastman Kodak (NYSE) 140'/, 
Ehrenreich Photo (AMEX) 16!/, 
EO UND O19. SBP a ape san 0 oo oreorercoce 333, 
General Electric (NYSE) ...-.-.--++--+-> 69'/p 
Georgia Pacific (NYSE) ....-...+ss+ss0es 32%, 
Grace, W. R. (NYSE) .....-... aie 2575 
Great Lakes Paper (CE) ...- 21", 
Great No. Nekoosa (NYSE) . 50!/2 
Harris Intertype (NYSE) . 48/4 
Inmont (NYSE) «2.2.22. ccnenees o/s 
International Paper (NYSE) 38/2 
Itek Corp. (NYSE) ........0-- 2020 r eee ees 42'/, 
Kimberly Clark (NYSE) ......-0eseeeeeees 37 tes 

55% 

27\/4 

25 

11% 

4 
N 30!/4 
Photon (OTC) ....cc.ceereeseeseeeneeeeee 4) 35% 
Richardson (NYSE) .......--ese cere reece 15!/2 1534 


Sun Chemical (NYSE) ......- ' 24 


Wheelabrator-Frye (NYSE) .. 185, 
White Consolidated (NYSE) 17'/ 
Wood Industries (AMEX) .......-eeee0ee 19'/2 
ADYERTISING AGENCIES 
Doremus (OTC) ......cecseeee seen et eeteee ‘a 10 
Doyle, Dane, Bernbach (OTC) ........-- 23 VA 
Foote, Cone, Belding (NSE) iene hurries WA Il'Z 
Grey Advertising (OTC) ........1+++000s I7"/, vA 
Interpublic Group (NYSE) .......-05-.55: 214 2134 
Needham, Harper & Steers (OTC) 2 23 
Ogilvy, Mather (OTC) 3I', 29\/ 
PK Con (OTC) Nacrene 2/2 2% 
J. W. Thompson (NYSE) 22! 22\/2 
Tracy-Locke (OTC) ....::.scsseeneereenrs 6345 5Y, 
Wells Rich Greene (NYSE) .....:+++-- v.. 1734 16!/2 
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Ad linage increased 7.7 percent from 
1971. Circulation of all 11 newspapers 
was up three percent to 291,673. Combined 
circulation for Sunday papers increased 
four percent to 209,593. 

Speidel’s 1972 earnings were 90 cents 
per share up from 76 cents per share in 
1971. A quarterly dividend of 8% cents 
per share was voted by Speidel directors 
January 22. 
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AP uses CRT 


to transmit 


draft picks 


Seconds after the Houston Oilers select- 
ed defensive tackle John Matuszak as the 
first choice of the first round in the Na- 
tional Football League college player 
draft the story, including Matuszak’s biog- 
raphy, was out on the Associated Press 
wire. 

For the first time the AP sports depart- 
ment used five cathode ray tube units in 
preparing pro draft coverage. Bruce Lov- 
itt, AP football writer, said the AP sports 
staff prepared a story in advance on the 
expectation that Matuszak would be the 
first draft choice. The story was written 
and edited through CRTs. 

When the draft choice was confirmed, 
Lovitt said, “we pushed a button and it 
was immediately on the wire.” Lovitt 
added that CRTs have virtually elimi- 
nated errors in sports coverage. 

The pro football draft took place at the 
Americana Hotel in New York City Janu- 
ary 30 and 31. The AP, UPI and most 
New York area based newspapers, maga- 
zines and broadcast stations sent rep- 
resentatives to report on the selections. In 
all there were about 40 to 50 sports writ- 
ers covering the event. 

The AP set up a full-time desk with 
phones in the draft room. For the first 
yound AP sports staff had an open line to 
its NY office, reporting on each selection 
as it was made. For the next two rounds 
the NY office was called after every five 
picks, Lovitt said. After each such com- 
munication, the news was sent over the 
wire. 

For non-news service writers, the NFL 
had set up a press room off the draft 
room with typewriters and phones. 

The number of newsmen at the draft 
dwindled as each round finished, with 
most interest in the more famous players 
selected in the first few rounds. However, 
AP and UPI reported on all 17 rounds, 
spread over two days. Stringers are used 
to help in the coverage. 

An AP stringer noted, however, that it 
was important for stringers to know 
something about football to eliminate er- 
rors in spelling or other mistakes. 

The AP’s football writers are some- 
times more knowledgeable than the NFL 
itself. On the second round the NFL an- 
nounced Cleveland’s draft of defensive 
back Jim Steinke. It was reported to the 
AP office. Shortly afterwards the AP col- 
lege football writer called back saying the 
player’s name was Stienke. The NFL cor- 


rected its list. 
e 


Correction 


Robert Rose, business manager of the 
Berkshire (Mass.) Eagle, was misquoted 
in a January 27, page 16 E&P report as 
saying that their alternative phone system 
is “not eligible” for investment credit. The 
system is eligible for investment credit. In 
addition, the phrase “‘stick it to Ma Bell” 
was not said by Rose but by a member of 
the audience. 
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Business page 


By Mark Mehler 


CONSOLIDATED TAPE 


A plan by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to implement a centralized 
market system could have a significant 
effect on newspaper stock tables, particu- 
larly with regard to required full dis- 
closure of all stock transactions through- 
out the country. 


Such a system, according to William 
McChesney Martin, whose recommenda- 
tions to the Board of Governors of the 
New York Stock Exchange in August of 
1971 form the basis of the plan, would 
integrate the NYSE, the American Stock 
Exchange (AMEX), and the 10 regional 
exchanges, into one communications net- 
work. 


The first step, still months from com- 
pletion, is the creation of a “consolidated 
exchange tape” that would report all 
transactions in all markets (including the 
third or “over-the counter” market), and 
would include the location of each trans- 
action. 


How the consolidated tape will affect 
the look and length of stock tables in daily 
newspapers is, at this point, pure conjec- 
ture. Securities industry leaders, acting 
under an SEC mandate to prepare a blue- 
print for a composite tape system, have 
been beset by difficulties, both conceptual 
and procedural. Recently, the exchanges 
agreed to submit to the SEC a draft plan 
that would, among other things, provide 
for a 20-week test whereby transactions 
- from 15 NYSE-listed issues would be fed 
into the Big Board tape from regional 
exchanges. Nevertheless, key problems 
persist, a major one being the role of the 
independent organization that will operate 
the tape. 


The exchanges, however, are in accord 
as to the basic format of the tape, which 
will be two-fold: one tape carrying all 
transactions in NYSE-listed securities re- 
gardless of origin, the other reporting all 
trades in American Exchange-listed 
stocks and local issues traded only in 
regional exchanges. Each trade would be 
identified not only by price and volume, 
but by location as well. 


Bob Haring, financial editor of the As- 
sociated Press was hesitant to speculate 
on how the changes would effect the AP 
table: 


“Right now, like everyone else, we’re 
waiting for the exchanges to come in with 
their proposal. Our concern in all this is 
first, to accomplish the eventual transition 
with a minimal change in the newspaper 
line itself, for the last thing we want to 
do is startle readers with a whole new 
look; and second, to present to newspa- 
pers the maximum information available, 
clearly and simply. 

“The major problem,” continued Har- 
ing, “is going to be the difference in trad- 
ing hours between the various exchanges. 
At this point, I don’t know how the ex- 
changes will cope with it. Their decision 
will, of course, determine ours.” 

Haring further mentioned that the 
makeup and size of the new table would 
probably be similar, if not identical to, the 
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old table. “Perhaps the only change, 
besides increased volume, will be a slight 
lengthening of the table to include those 
NYSE-stocks not traded in New York on a 
particular day, but on regional exchanges 
only. Perhaps 50-100 additional lines, at 
most.” 

Dick Brown, financial editor at United 
Press International, agreed that the 
makeup of the table would not change 
(the UPI table differs from AP’s in that 
it lists the P/E before the day’s volume). 


Said Brown: “We have had_ several 
meetings with stock market leaders, but 
nothing conclusive has come out of them. 
The major question facing us is; one, will 
we continue to provide complete lists for 
each exchange, or do we now put all 
NYSE-listed securities in only one com- 
posite table; and number two, if we do, 
then what final trading price do we use; 
Pacific, New York, Midwest, or what?” 


Obviously there is going to be some 
difficulty considering the fact that New 
York closes at 3:30 p.m., while the Pacific 
Exchange, for example, is open until 5:30 
p.m., E.S.T. What closing price will the 
wires provide to eastern pm newspapers 
who are now barely able to print complete 
listings from New York? 

William Clark of the Chicago Tribune, 
a member of the Teach panel appointed by 
the SEC in March, 1972, to advise the 
Commission in outlining rules for dis- 
closure, spoke of his position on the 
panel: 

“As a newspaperman (the only one on 
the committee) I tried simply to insure 
that each newspaper would retain the 
same freedom with stock tables as they 
have with all other news; in other words, 
the freedom to select and edit to satisfy 
the needs of their constituency.” 


For example,” he said, “only the Los 
Angeles Times still prints complete list- 
ings for the Pacific exchange. In Chica- 
go, we stopped printing complete Midwest 
listings about two years ago, because we 
had to make an editorial decision given 
rising costs of newsprint, and need to 
present maximum information in a limited 
space. The composite tape will allow us to 
print all this information in the same 
table.” 


Asked about changes in the look of the 
line, Clark brought up the possibility of 
one additional column per line, giving the 
location of the last trade. 


Although such innovations do not seem 
to be overwhelming, there is some concern 
among financial editors who have watched 
the table grow over the years and are 
understandably upset. 


A recent survey of over 150 daily news- 
papers showed an average of almost 50% 
of business page space devoted to tables, 
while only 22% goes to editorial copy. 
Another survey by the Society of Ameri- 
can Business Writers found that many 
afternoon and morning papers devote up 
to 70% of their total news hole to stock 
tables. 

There is also a great deal of confusion, 


especially among editors, about what the — 
new tape will do. One eastern editor re- 
marked to this reporter that he was wor- 
ried about rumors that the new table 
would be expanded about 38 times to in- 
clude 4-5 quotations on each stock. Others 
are confused about the effect on the com-— 
posing room operation, thinking that they — 
will now get one tape with everything on 
it, including local issues. 

Still other editors are not at all con- 
cerned. Said UPI’s Brown: ‘Most of our 
clients don’t care about what the table — 
contains, as long as they get it on time 
and it looks clean and clear.” 


However, there is one overriding factor 
that many people are glossing over, which 
is that stock tables are news, and as such, - 
any small increase in the stock tables 
should be viewed as one would view an 
additional one-column news story. Said a 
spokesmen at the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 

“Almost 20% of all trading in our secu- 
rities is done in other markets. It seems to 
us that reporting this trading is essential 
to establishing a system of complete sup- 
ply and demand. This is not advertising; 
this is hard news.” 

e 


Anderson aide arrested 


for having documents 


Leslie H. Whitten Jr. assistant to 
columnist Jack Anderson, was arrested by 
the FBI Wednesday morning, January 31, 
as he left the Washington residence of 
Hank Adams, a Sioux Indian who was 
one of the leaders of the Trail of Broken 
Treaties organization that took part in 
the occupation of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs building in Washington for six 
days last November. 


Whitten was charged with illegally re- 
ceiving and possessing government docu- 
ments. Anderson immediately called the 
arrest an “outrageous violation of the 
First Amendment.” Whitten is ‘only 
guilty of writing the story of stolen docu- 
rents,” Anderson declared. 


At the end of the occupation of the gov- 
ernment offices last November, documents 
and art objects were reported missing and — 
damages were estimated at $2 million. 


Recent Anderson columns, one as late 
as January 29, in discussing Indian unem- 
ployment and leases of Indian lands to 
mining, oil and natural gas interests, have 
used such phrases as “documents taken 
from government files.” 


Whitten and the others arrested were 
released on their own recognizance. A 
hearing scheduled for February 15 will 
determine if they will be held for Grand 
Jury. 


Double ME system 


A “double managing editor” system has 
been organized at the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, headed by Gene Foreman, previ- 
ously executive news editor of Newsday, 
and Will Jarrett, who is presently assis- 
tant to the executive editor. The appoint- 
ments are effective February 26, it was 
announced by Eugene L. Roberts Jr., ex- 
ecutive editor. 
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Notes from the underground: 
job-hunting in SF Bay area 


By Andrew Radolf 


I didn’t come out to San Francisco in- 
sending to be a journalist. Creative writ- 
ng was my field, but the scarcity of work 
aere quickly convinced me to reconsider. 

Having no experience, I had to rule out 
the two major dailies, the Chronicle and 
che Examiner. 


Where does a beginner like me go for a 
start? Obviously the bottom, and in San 
francisco, capital of the counterculture, 
shat meant the underground press. 

Though San Francisco once boasted 
sight alternative papers, the number has 
Jwindled to three, the San Francisco 
Phoenix, the San Francisco Bay Guardi- 
wm, and the Berkeley Barb. The papers 
liffer greatly in style and format, but 
chey have a common ground in reader- 
ship; the disaffiliated ranging from re- 
*ormers on the McGovern left to revolu- 
sionaries on the radical fringe. 

My first stop was The Phoenix, a bi- 
weekly born in 1972 which proclaims itself 
she most reliable source for what’s really 
jappening. Its office is the converted liv- 


ing room of an old Victorian home. All I 


semember about that office is its clutter 
ind solemnity. There was hardly any free 


Ispace left in that drab, amber lighted 


‘oom stuffed full of writing desks, lamps, 


| and lay-out tables. 


Waits for editor 


I had been greeted at the door by a tall 
‘rishman with a mane of red hair and a 
yushy moustache. He ushered me into an 
qually cluttered kitchen where I was 
wedged into a chair between the refriger- 
ator and the stove, shown where to find 
he ingredients for instant coffee, and left 
‘o wait for John Bryan, the editor. Two 
-ups and three cigarets later, he came in. 


Casually dressed in flannel shirt and 
slue jeans, Bryan was a gray haired man, 
yland in his features and manner. The 
?hoenix bills itself as a journal of “news, 
the arts, and informed dissipation,’ and 
something about John Bryan’s eyes and 
1is smooth, pinkish skin convinced me he 
vas the man in the know in the last 
rategory. He spoke in a humorless voice 
ind had pretensions of being hip. 

As it turned out, the only credentials I 
needed to write for The Phoenix were 


| John Bryan’s liking me and a willingness 
|:o work for free. He didn’t and I wasn’t. 


m principle I was not against donating 
ny time, especially in return for a learn- 


| ng experience, but I also wanted to have 
‘tun. John Bryan and his Phoenix did not 


dromise me that. When I left, I saw Bry- 


-an walking into the living room office, and 
ae reminded me of a dour school master 
)ontering his classroom. 


At the Guardian 


Undaunted by my first failure, I went 
next to the Bay Guardian, a bi-weekly 
with an office on the third floor of a 


nondescript warehouse tucked in among 
other nondescript warehouses on Bryant 
Street. The moment I entered, I knew that 
this was the home of a newspaper. The 
staff, men and women in their early twen- 
ties, was hard at work writing pieces, 
answering telephones, or doing research. 
Most importantly, they were enjoying 
themselves. 

The first person I met at the Guardian 
was its city editor, Bill Ristow. He was a 
lean man, bearded, and thoroughly friend- 
ly. We talked mostly about free lancing, 
which is how the paper gets most of its 
articles, and Ristow encouraged me to 
submit any proposals I had to him. What’s 
more, they paid: twenty-five to thirty-five 
dollars for regular pieces, up to one hun- 
dred for major articles. Unfortunately, 
the paper had no openings on its staff. It 
only made enough in ad revenues to 
maintain a skeleton crew, and they had to 
have supplementary incomes to survive. 

While at the Bay Guardian’s office, I 
spoke with Bruce Brugman, its founder, 
editor-in-chief, and publisher. Everything 
about Brugman is newspaper man, from 
his thick, chew-up cigar to his rolled up 
shirtsleeves to his blustery manner which 
still managed not to be threatening. A 
tall, heavy-set man, he looked like a 
younger and larger Jimmy Breslin. 


Paper not underground 


The first thing Brugman did was scold 
me for calling his paper underground. 
“We don’t handle any of the stuff they do. 
No sex ads. None of their slanted report- 
ing or rhetoric. We have the highest 
standards in the city.” 

Brugman’s Guardian is what he claims, 
a first rate newspaper which, at a circula- 
tion of twenty thousand, he considers a 
full fledged competitor of the city’s two 
dailies. The paper has won several awards 
including three successive citations from 
66 to ’68 in the San Francisco Press 
Club’s “Pulitzer of the West’? competition. 

“We've never had a _ story bounce,” 
Brugman noted proudly. “We cannot 
afford to be wrong. A libel suit would kill 
US: 7 

The Bay Guardian has been excluded 
from press club competition in recent 
years, a result of a rule change to consid- 
er only dailies and weeklies for awards. 
Brugman believes the rule change was a 
yetaliatory move, however. The chairman 
of the committee involved was a public 
relations executive for Pacific, Gas, and 
Electric, a target of many Guardian ex- 
poses on its wasteful cost to the city. 

Although the paper is struggling finan- 
cially, Brugman has high hopes of pulling 
through and someday becoming a weekly. 
If the pay is meager, the rewards of 
working with a dedicated group of people 
and the chance to do some top-notch inves- 
tigative reporting are not. Most of the 
staffers learned their trade at the Guardi- 
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an. The Guardian has been a stepping 
stone for a number of careers, with some 
staffers moving to the Los Angeles Times. 


The Notorious Barb 


I left the Bay Guardian high in spirits, 
but also without a job. I was soon on my 
way to Berkeley and its notorious Barb, a 
weekly journal of new left rhetoric and 
untempered sex ads. ‘White guy turns on 
to blood. Seeks more of same,” was one of 
the Barb’s more thought-provoking ones. 

Recent headline stories from the paper 
were “How to Make Love and Not Be a 
Victim,” an article on venereal disease 
prevention, and “Was JFK a 
Speedfreak?” The author assures us he 
wasn’t. The paper’s coverage runs from 
revolutionary activities and minority 
struggle to the latest dope on the drug 
scene. In all fairness to The Barb, its 
reporting on these areas is usually relia- 
ble. 

The Barb is definitive of the under- 
ground in its subterranean sense. The 
office on University Avenue is a storefront 
with its windows blocked out by paint. 
Inside, wallboard partitions cordon off the 
little offices. The lighting is poor. So is 
the heating. Decor is non-existent, and old 
newspapers are heaped everywhere. 

The guiding light of The Barb is Max 
Sheer, a stout man described by a col- 
league as “Santa Claus with salt and pep- 
per beard and hair.” When I first saw Max 
Sheer, his hair was matted and hopelessly 


tangled, his clothes soiled, worn, and 
rumpled, and his eyes squinted at the 
world through wire rimmed _ spectacles. 


However, Sheer was a cheerful man, gar- 
rulous and benevolent and_ surprisingly 
literate, quoting Dostoevsky, Proust, or 
Borges often during our conversation. 


Advocates slanting 


The Barb is an ugly paper. The pic- 
tures are grainy, the lay-out harsh and 
haphazard. Sheer does it that way pur- 
posely. “I don’t want people to feel com- 
fortable with The Barb. They must al- 
ways be conscious of having it.” 

Though he adamantly claims that all 
facts in his paper are verifiable and that 
he does not allow reporters to delete 
any facts counter to their views, he advo- 
cates slanted reporting. 

“J want to keep the paper eclectic,” he 
says in defense of his policy. “The true 
alternative is to present all the views 
askew from established thinking and let 
the individual choose. The most revolu- 
tionary idea is still that of a free press. 

“The Barb’s eclecticism gives everybody 
a chance to express himself, to throw his 
own barb at the establishment, but it also 
keeps the paper free of any one line of 
thought.” 

The workers milling about reflected the 
eclecticism: a young man in red checkered 
trousers who looked like a refugee from 
Philips Andover, another in army surplus 
who seemed ready to man a barricade, a 
girl dressed all in black reminiscent of the 
beatniks. When he speaks of his paper, 
Sheer is fond of comparing it to a mole 
“digging at the foundations of the estab- 
lishment.”” 

(Continued on page 26) 
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By Margaret Cronin Fisk 


BOSTON ALTERNATIVE PAPER THRIVES 


Many newspeople dream of being pub- 
lishers someday. In Boston over 30 mem- 
bers of The Real Paper newspaper staff 
have realized that wish. 

The Real Paper, an alternative weekly 
with 40,000 paid and 30,000 free circula- 
tion, is totally owned by its staff. Each 
member has an equal share and an equal 
vote in electing the board of directors. 
The staff members who serve as publisher 
and associate publisher are elected by the 
newspapers stockholders—the staff. 

The Real Paper was founded in August 
after Boston After Dark purchased the 
name and good will of another alternative 
publication, the Phoenix, for over $300,- 
000. The Phoenix staff didn’t go with the 
deal (only a few were offered jobs on the 
combined Boston-Phoenix) so en masse 
they moved into a new office and began 
publishing The Real Paper. 

For the first few weeks, the staff of 35 
worked without pay. Promotion director 
Paula Childs notes, however, “the paper 
has grown financially strong and stable 
enough in the last couple of months to 
pay full salaries to everyone.” It is now 
making a substantial profit. 


Establishment advertisers 


In December the Real Paper published 
a 48-page music supplement and recent 
advertisers have included American Mo- 
tors, John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance and the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. Ad revenues are now averaging 
about $10,000 per week plus about 400 
inches of classifieds per week. 

The staff elected Robert Rotner as pub- 
lisher and Jeff Albertson as associate 
publisher. Paul Solmon, formerly the first 
news editor of Boston After Dark, is the 
editor. The rest of the staff reads like a 
Who’s Who of the alternative press, with 
experience on publications like Rolling 
Stone and the Village Voice as well as 
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the Boston weeklies. Most have also been 
published in the “straight” press as well. 

Solmon said the Phoenix staff founded 
the Real Paper to work for themselves 
“rather than work for big corporations,” 


Investigation possible 


The weekly has gotten into some con- 
troversial areas including an_ article 
about the state Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration which may lead to a state legis- 
lature investigation. 


Rotner noted, however, that the major 
effect of RP stories has been on other 
media. 

The paper extensively covers left-wing 
and official politics in the Boston area 
and youth cultural events. The average 
RP reader is a fairly liberal college grad- 
uate but the Paper does not limit itself to 
articles which agree with commonly held 
liberal attitudes—a recent anti-abortiion 
column drew fire from a great number of 
RP readers. 


No business interference 


In dealing with controversial matters 
the RP business staff seems to take a 
unique view, expressing their desire that 
the paper retain its integrity. Advertis- 
ing Director Robert Williams said the 
Real Paper should not expand itself to 
the extent that it loses the distinctive 
character it now has. 


RP people agreed that the newspaper 
hadn’t expanded as much as possible in 
its current direction and RP expects more 
growth in circulation. So far little promo- 
tion has been used other than exchange 
ads with broadcast stations. 

Associate publisher Albertson said, 
however, that despite lack of promotion 
and no capital, the Real Paper has proved 
there is a market in Boston for more than 
one alternative newspaper. 


ererrceevetint 


Weekly sales 


Mr. and Mrs. Bob Cruzen, publishers of | 
the Florence (Colo.) Citizen, have pur- 
chased the 90-year-old Wet Mountain 
Tribune at Westcliffe. 

The sale was announced by Joe and 
Pauline Payton, publishers and owners of 
the paper. Sale will be effective February 
1 


Westcliffe, a fishing and resort town in 
the Sangre de Cristo Mountains south and 
west of Florence, was founded in 1885. 
The paper was established two years ear- 
lier, in 1883, to serve settlers in the sur- 
rounding Wet Mountain valley. 

* * * 


The Lyons (Neb.) Mirror-Sun has been 
sold by Terry Beaver and Al Zink to 
Robert and Shirley Bogue. The Bogues 
also own the Oakland Independent. James 
Enstrom will operate the paper, and Eve- 
lyn Heideman will continue as news edi- 
tor. The paper has a circulation of 1,381. 

* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Logan have pur- 
chased the Madisonville (Tex.) Meteor, a 
weekly, from Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Crossley, 
owner since 1948. The Logans recently 
sold their interest in the Clifton (Tex.) 
Record. No price was announced for the 
sale of the 2,991 circulation weekly. 

* * * 

The Brown Publishing Company, Ur- 
bana, (O.) has purchased the weekly Eas- 
ton (O.) Register-Herald from Harold V. 
Sell, and Clarence E. Oldfather, who had 
been publishers since 1947. 

Brown announced changes in staff to 
coincide with the purchase. Albert L. 
Meyers, commercial manager of the Ur- 
bana Citizen, was named publisher of the 
Register-Herald. Richard L. Chambers, 
an ad director with Brown, has been 
made publisher of the Ada Herald. David 
J. Wright succeeds Meyers as commercial 
manager of the Citizen, and he in turn 
will be renlaced by Nicholas K. Walker, a 
news staffer for the Citizen. 

* * * 

Powell Communications Inc. has ac- 
quired the Hardwick (Vt.) Gazette and 
the Franklin (N.H.) Journal-Transcript. 
The Gazette, circulation 2,200, was bought 
from Lewis Shattuck, and the 3,500 circu- 
lation Journal Transcript from Richard 
Lewis. Both papers have been switched to 
offset, and are printed at the Powell plant 
in Bradford, Vermont. The Gazette’s 
name was changed to the Green Mountain 
Gazette. 

a 

The Wise County (Tex.) Messenger in 
Decatur has been sold by Mr. and Mrs. 
Gene Carter to Roy Eaton, director of 
television news coverage at WBAP-tv in 
Fort Worth and automotive editor of the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 

* * * 


Todd Publications, Austin, Texas-based 
firm, has purchased the Round Rock 
(Tex.) Leader from the Kavanaugh fami- 
ly which had owned the paper for 43 
years. William K. Todd, president of Todd 
Publications, is former president and pub- 
lisher of the Rockford (Ill.) Newspapers 
Inc., now a Gannett group paper. Todd 
also owns the Cuero Daily Record, 
Smithville Times and Schulenburg Stick- 
er. 
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THE CHRONICLE MEANS THE W 


..... in more ways than one! 


For example, here are some recent Chronicle Books: 


The Outdoors 


Of Wind, Fog and Sail 

By Diane Beeston. The enchantment of sailing 

on San Francisco Bay $12.95 

Guide to Western Skiing 

By Curtis Casewit Complete information on 

resorts in the Rockies. Cascades and Sierra 
$2.95 

The High Adventure of Eric Ryback 

A backpackers conquest of the 2500 mile Pa- 

cific Coast Trail $6.95 

Down the Wild Rivers 

By Thomas Harris. A canoeist’s guide to the 

California rivers $4.95 

Chronicle Tackle Box Guides 

By Jim Freeman. Nine separate books on the 

lakes and streams of California each $195 


Travel 


Adventures in the Wine Country 

By Jefferson Morgan. Excursions through the 
California wine country $2.95 
Combing the Coast 

By Ruth Jackson. Where to go and what to 
see south of San Francisco $2.95 
The Bay Area at Your Feet 

By Margot Doss. Walking trips around the San 
Francisco Bay $2.95 
Golden Gate Park at Your Feet 

By Margot Doss What to do in the world s 
most beautiful park $2.95 


Animals 


The Wonderful World of Dogs 

By Frank Miller, DVM Questions and answers 
about man's best friends health and happt- 
ness $5.95 


First Horse 
By Ruth Hapgood Basic horse care illustrated 
$6.95 


Conservation 


For Better or For Worse 

By Harold Gilliam The ecology of an urban 
area $5.95 
Between the Devil 

and the Deep Blue Bay 

By Harold Gilliam The struggle to save San 
Francisco Bay $2.95 


San 


Chronicle Books 


Architecture 


They Chose to be Different 

By Chuck Crandall Unusual California homes 
in text and photos $9.95 
Adobes in the Sun 

By Morley Baer and Augusta Fink The ele- 
gance of a more tranquil era $1495 
Here Today 

By the Junior League of San Francisco. The 
best of the old architecture in the San Fran- 


cisco Area $14.95 
Your Private World 

By Thomas Church Landscaping ideas for 
every homeowner and gardener $9.95 


Food 


Eat to Your Heart's Content 

By C Gordon and Kay Heiss. The low choles- 
terol gourmet cookbook $6.95 
The Greengrocer 

By Joe Carcione The consumers guide to 
fruits and vegetables $6.95 


Literature 


The Fearless Spectator 

By Charles McCabe A provocative columnists 
opinions on practically everything $6.95 
Mr. Nixon and My Other Problems 

By Arthur Hoppe A brilliant series of political 
satires $6.95 


Californiana 


Monterey, the Presence of the Past 

By Augusta Fink The saga of the beautiful 
Monterey Peninsula $9.95 
Anybody’s Gold 

By Joseph Henry Jackson The story of Califor- 
nias mining towns $7.95 
Sketches of Early California 

By Don DeVevi Personal adventures by early 
settlers $6 95 
Tales of Love and Hate 

in Old San Francisco 

By Millie Robbins Stories about the rich 
famous and infamous $6.95 
The Immortal San Franciscans 

By Eugene Block The men for whom the 
streets were named $7.95 
The Suburbs of San Francisco 

The stories of 50 towns and villages surround- 
ing S.F. Bay $6.95 


Francisco Chronicle 


THE VOICE OF THE WEST 


Chronicle Features 


Champlin 


EARL S. CHAMPLIN, business manager, 
has been named general manager of the 
Jamestown (N.Y.) Post-Journal. He suc- 
ceeds RocbR H. VENMNA, who has retired. 

Se eed 

Victor ZoRZA, syndicated columnist, has 
been appointed Professorial Lecturer of 
International Relations at Johns Hopkins 
University School of International Studies 
in Washington. Zorza will lecture in “pre- 
dictive analysis.” 

PAUL TRENCH, local editorial writer for 
the San Antonio (Tex.) Light for 27 
years—retired. 

Robert H. STOPHER, retired editorial 
page editor of the Beacon (O.) Journal, 
has been appointed to the Area Progress 
Board, a local civic agency. 

oo * * 

CELINE SLATOR, co-publisher of the Mid- 
dlebury (Vt.) Addison County Independ- 
ent, is the first woman to have been named 
president of the New England Press As- 
sociation. Her election took place at the 
NEPA winter convention. 

WILLIAM K. ULERICH, president of the 

Progressive Publishing Co., Inc. of Clear- 
field, Penna., publisher of dailies in Clear- 
field and Danville, has been elected vice- 
president of the board of trustees of 
Pennsylvania State University. 
_. MURLIN SPENCER, one-time chief of the 
AP’s Seattle bureau, and a veteran news- 
man in the Pacific Northwest, has joined 
the staff of the Hugene (Ore.) Register- 
Guard. 

KENNETH Morris—named national ad 
director for the Oregon Statesman Capi- 
tal Journal. JAMES REDEWALD, a former 
retail ad salesman, has been named _ to 
succeed Morris as classified advertising 
manager. 

ALLAN GEMMELL, business office man- 
ager, has been named controller of the 
Eugene (Ore.) Register-Guard. 


a re 


_. How to protect yourself against 


Publishers Liability losses 


Figure out what you could afford to lose, and 
let us insure you against judgments over that 
amount. We're experts in the fields of libel 
slander, piracy, invasion of privacy and copy- 
right. We have 5 U.S. offices so we’re instantly 
available for consultation in time of trouble. 
Drop us a line, and get full details from our 
nearest office. Employers Reinsurance Corp., 

21 West 10th, Kansas City, Missouri 64105. Other 
U. S. offices: New York, San Francisco Chicago, 
Atlanta. 
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news-people 


St. Louis G-D 


promotes 3 admen 


Francis W. Zundel has been named re- 
tail advertising manager of the St. Lowis 
Globe-Democrat, replacing Richard L. Sul- 
livan who retired January 1 after 48 years 
with the newspaper. 


CC (er 


ag “ 


a 


Sullivan 


Zundel 


The appointment of Zundel, who has 
been with the Globe-Democrat advertising 
department since 1958, was one of three 
new assignments announced by advertis- 
ing director Ben Magdovitz. 

Zundel, 47, was in the commercial ad- 
vertising field for nine years before join- 
ing the Glove-Democrat advertising sales 
staff. He had served as the rotogravure 
advertising manager since 1965. 

Replacing Zundel as the roto manager 
is Richard P. Terry, 38, who started with 
the Globe in 1956. Terry will handle sales 
and preparation of the Sunday Magazine 
and other color magazine supplements. 


Wiess 


Appointed to the position as assistant to 
the advertising director was Darwin D. 
Wiess, 34, who joined the newspaper as 
an advertising sales representative in 
1961. Wiess fills a position that has been 
vacant since the retirement October 1 of 
Louis J. Hoffman. 

e 

STEPHEN A. ROTHMAN, a staff writer 
for the Waukegan (Ill.) News-Sun, has 
been nominated to membership in the 
American Judicature Society. 

* * * 

ALLAN CHARNISH, former business edi- 
tor for the West Allis (Wis.) Star, has 
joined Daniel J. Edelman, Inc. public re- 
lations firm. 

* * * 

W. Harry SToNE—named public rela- 
tions-promotion director of the Bilowi 
(Miss.) Daily Herald. Don Hunt, for- 
merly retail ad director, has been pro- 
moted to ad director. 


JOE CARTER, formerly with the Okla- 
homa City (Okla.) Oklahoma Journal— 
named communications director of the 
Democratic National Committee. 

* * * 

NANCY GOODWIN—named women’s edi- 

tor of the Clinton (Okla.) Daily News. 


PAUL PROCACCI, a former assistant cir- 
culation manager, named circulation man- 
ager the Jersey City (N.J.) Jersey Jour- 
nal, succeeding the late DONALD ROBERT- 
SON. 

ak ok * 

GrorRGE W. Biss has been appointed 
chief investigative reporter for the Chi- 
cago Tribune. Bliss, a Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner for local reporting, has been the di- 
rector of the Tribune Task Force. 

PAuL E. DANILUK, a district manager, 
has been named assistant circulation man- 
ager, and RICHARD O. LEEDERS, a promo- 
tion staffer, has been promoted to promo- 
tion manager of the Canton (O.) Reposi- 
tory. 

ARTHUR Toop JR. was appointed assist- 
ant controller, and GrEorGE R. DANSACK 
auditor at the Toledo (O.) Blade. 

The Board of Directors have elected 
ROBERT SUAREZ treasurer and _ assistant 
secretary of Knight Publishing Company, 
publishers of the Charlotte Observer and 
the Charlotte (N.C.) News. Suarez is 
currently controller. 

JAMES Braby, former editorial director 
of Harper's Bazaar—joined New York 
magazine as a contributing editor. 

JAMES R. CRATE, managing editor of the 
weekly Ann Arbor Advisor—named night 
editor of the Ottawa Journal, Ottawa, 
Canada. 

YARDLEY JONES — appointed editorial 
cartoonist of the Montreal Star. Jones, 
who had been cartoonist with the now-de- 
funct Toronto Telegram, succeeds the late 
Ed McNally on the Star. 

WILLIAM BAUMGARDNER has _ become 
business manager of the Boston Herald 
American/Herald Advertiser. Baumgard- 
ner had previously been with the now de- 
funct Herald Tribune and the Washington 
Post. 

* * * 

LAURETTE KITCHEN, news editor, has 
been named editor of the Palisade News- 
papers of Englewood, N.J. 

TIM H. MILurr, previously city editor, 
has been named managing editor of the 
Eaton (O.) Register-Herald. 

J. W. (BILL) Hopack has been named 
ad director, and T. L. Ewron ad manager 
of the Chattanooga News Free-Press. 

xk ok * 

KeITH L. McGLADE—named treasurer of 
the Detroit Free Press Inc. He had been 
corporate controller. 
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Irs. Roger ANN JONES, a former state 
respondent, has been named state news 
cor of the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph and 
vs. Previously, she had been news edi- 
of the Taylor County News. 
. H. Woopwarp, previously advertis- 
director of the Gary (Ind.) Post- 
' bune—promoted to assistant to the 
-olisher. RopertT Ketty has been ap- 
'nted ad director and Don Ross, for- 
ely with the Oklahoma Hagle—named 
'istant to the managing editor. 
* * * 

farY ELLIS CARLTON, editor of special 
sions for the Long Beach (Calif.) In- 
| endent, Press-Telegram—named daily 
| imnist to succeed STERLING BEMIS, as- 
| iate editor and former managing edi- 
. who has retired. Jim LrEAvy—Inde- 
dent city desk, is the new editor of 


tthland magazine. PRESTON REESE—as- 
aed to Action Line. 
‘ENNETH JOHNSON—named assistant 


eral manager for operations of the 
shington Post. He had been assistant 
the production director. 

20BERT MITTENDORF—named retail ad 
nager, the Macomb (Mich.) Daily. He 
3 public service and promotion man- 
r of the Lansing (Mich.) State Jour- 


Stryker 


Roy STRYKER—promoted to general ad 
smager of the Syracuse Newspapers, 
racuse (N.Y.). Stryker succeeds ROBERT 
SMITH, who retired. Stryker had been 
account executive for the Syracuse 
pers. 
* * * 
WitiiAM A. SMALL JR., publisher of the 
teson (Ariz.) Daily Citizen—named 
ister editor and publisher by the Ari- 
na Newspaper Assn. 


n the news 


JOHN BUCKLEY—named sports editor of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette. Bickley 
has been with the paper for 18 years, and 
succeeds the retiring Cuick Morsr. 

W. STUART AWBREY, a former Hutchin- 
son (Kan.) News and Chicago Daily News 
reporter, named director of information 
for the Children’s Television Workshop. 

PATRICK ARNOLD, a former reporter in 
Los Angeles and Oregon, named AP Las 
Vegas correspondent. 

* * * 

EARL F. Brown who joined the paper 
in December from the Paltimore Sun, has 
been made circulation director of the 
Cincinnati Post. EERNEST KARAM was 
named circulation and labor relations con- 
sultant. 


Coy Kaleski 


GERALD Coy, previously co-op ad man- 
ager for Cleveland Press—appointed ad 
manager of the West Oakland County 
(Mich.) Spinal Column, replacing RIcu- 
ARD KALESKI, named assistant publisher. 

Me * * 

GEORGE WASHINGTON has been named 
president and publisher of the Madison- 
ville (Ky.) Publishing Company, publish- 
ers of the Madisonville Messenger. He suc- 
ceeds R. Guy HANKINS, who became presi- 
dent and publisher of the Manassas (Va.) 
Journal Messenger and the Dumfries 
(Va.) Potomac News. 

Davip A. Roop appointed editor of the 
Escanaba (Mich.) Daily Press, where he 
had been acting editor. 

JAMES SMALLEY—appointed assistant 
production manager, the Orlando (Fla.) 
Sentinel-Star; he will be responsible for 
night operations. He was previously the 
Miami Herald’s pressroom manager. AL- 
LEN MACFARLAND was named manager of 
the engraving and offset platemaking de- 
partment of the Sentinel-Star. 

* * * 

GERALD T. TACHE, publisher of the New 
Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times, elected 
first president of the newly-formed. Massa- 
chusetts Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. The association replaces the Massa- 
chusetts Newspaper Information Service 
(MNIS), which had operated for over 25 
years. Tache said the new organization 
had been formed because increased pres- 
sures had indicated “a formal approach 
with respect to government.” 
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CHARLES HorrmMAN—elected editor of 
the Stanford Daily at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Hoffman has been sports and staff 
editor, and will guide the Daily as it at- 
tempts to achieve financial independence 
from Stanford. 

cd * * 


Larry HALL, retiring as Associated 
Press reporter in Jefferson City, Mo. has 
been honored by the Missouri House and 
Senate for his “fair and accurate report- 
ing.’”’ Hall had covered Missouri polities 
for 25 years. 

* ox 

EUGENE Price, the editor of the Golds- 
boro (N.C.) News-Argus—elected presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Associated 
Press Club. 

Ropert C. PAce has retired as general 
manager of the International Newspaper 
Advertising Executives after 26 years 
service. 

MiIcHaArEL T. NIEMANN, a former Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Press editorial staffer has 
joined the press relations staff of Detroit 
Edison Co. 


Edgar T. Wolfe Jr. 
elected chairman 
of Dispatch Co. 


Edgar T. Wolfe Jr. has been named to 
succeed his uncle, Robert H. Wolfe as 
publisher and chairman of the board of 
the Dispatch Printing Co. in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

John T. Wolfe has been appointed to 
succeed his father, Preston Wolfe as pres- 
ident of the company, which publishes 
the Columbus Dispatch (eS) and is the 
printing, circulation and ad selling agent 
for the morning Columbus Citizen-Jour- 
nal, an EK. W. Scripps Co. newspaper. 

The retirement of the two brothers was 
announced at the annual meeting of the 
board of directors. Both will remain as 
members of the board. 

William C. Wolfe, the son cf Robert H. 
Wolfe, was named first vicepresident and 
secretary of the company and Richard C. 
Davies, a vicepresident and member of the 
board, will also become treasurer of the 
firm. 

Edgar Wolfe Jr. is the son of the late 
Edgar T. Wolfe Sr., publisher of the for- 
mer Ohio State Journal and co-publisher 
of the Dispatch. The two papers were 


merged in 1949. 
; yy 
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Retailers give 
opinions on 
major topics 


By Jeff Mill 


One of the features of the recent Inter- 
national Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives meeting was a session with panelists 
from five major retailers answering ques- 
tions on attitudes and ideas of retailers, 
and their effect on newspapers. 

The panel members were Mark Fisher 
of Strawbridge and Clothier, Philadel- 
phia; Harry Hedberg of the Milwaukee 
Boston Store; Max Bierman of Spartan- 
Atlantic; Sonja Larsen, Howland’s, White 
Plains, N.Y.; and Donald O’Brien of Jor- 
dan Marsh, Miami. 

The discussion was moderated by Gan- 
nett Newspapers’ advertising director 
Cortland Peterson. He asked the panel 
questions from a list of 30 compiled by 
INAE on “Q & A, The Retail Way.” The 
panelists were given a light system to ex- 
press “Yes” or “No” answers. 


Unanimity was a rarity 


Among the items that the panel did 
agree on totally were: 100% ‘No’ on 
“ability to measure the contribution of 
each medium in an ad campaign using 
mix;” 100% ‘Yes’ that demographics and 
other sophisticated marketing techniques 
would enable them to “zero in” on se- 
lected segments. 

The panel also was unanimous in say- 
ing that the Federal Trade Commission 
rulings on cooperative advertising of last 
August would not reduce the dollar vol- 
ume of cooperative advertising. The panel 
also said that co-op ads were used as an 
“additive or add-on.” All five members 
agreed that later ad copy deadlines would 
not increase advertising. 

Elsewhere, the panel was in disagree- 
ment. Only two members announced that 
they would increase their 1973 tv ad bud- 
get. The other three members said the 
high cost of tv weighed against it. 

At the same time, only two members of 
the panel said they would increase the 
newspaper budget, and one of these would 
rely upon inserts. Three out of five found 
that media costs were roughly the same 
per rate. 

A 60% ‘Yes’ was recorded on whether 
increased postal rates would limit direct 
mail advertising. However, the decline in 
general mail ads would result in using 
mail more: selectively. 

Only two said they would use newspa- 
pers for reaching select segments of the 
market, and these only in the central city 
and suburbs. Another panelist said he 
would rely upon direct mail for selectivity. 

Zone ads drew only one favorable re- 
sponse, and only one increase in their 
usage. Four of the five did say that they 
feel suburban papers now present an in- 
creased vehicle for ads over the metro 
paper. 

80% of the panel said they would like 
to see computer banks of subscribers 
matched to account holders, but one of 
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the panelists said that newspapers “would 
be crazy to supply it.” 

Four of the five said they could and 
did measure the immediate impact of an 
individual ad. 

Three of the five said that they ex- 
pected an increase in usage of pre-prints 
over the next five years. One of the 
three, Max Bierman, took the other two 
to task when they said that in the last 
year they had used “What was it? One, 
two?” Bierman told Fisher and Hedberg 
that his company had used 35 pre-prints, 
and that “the discounter must (use pre- 
prints) to survive.’’ Bierman added that 
roto ads were “key” in his ad campaigns. 

The panel found that lead time was 
more of a consideration than cost with 
roto ads, and felt that papers do not do a 
good enough job in presenting ROP to 
advertisers. They urged papers to empha- 
size the “quality of the product” and to 
insure its quality. 

Three of the five panelists said that 
improved reproduction would cause them 
to increase their advertising. 

The panelists concluded on a split vote, 
with three of them saying that they 
would like to spread their advertising out 
more equally over the days of the week. 
The panelists were in agreement earlier, 
saying that the key to the whole discus- 
sion was “the flexibility of papers” in 
working with the retailers. 


National retail views 


Three national retailers provided an 
insight into some of the thinking behind 
the Bureau of Advertising “Future of 
Retailing” presentation at the INAE 
meeting (E&P, Jan. 20). 

The three, Paul Walker of Richard’s 
in Miami, Bert Kaiser of Grand-way Di- 
vision of Grand Union, and Frank Mayans 
of Federated Stores participated in a 
panel discussion following the presenta- 
tion. 

Kaiser stunned the ad executives when 
he related how 25,000 copies of a 24-page 
insert were lost off the loading dock of 
the paper in which they were to appear. 
The delivery was made early in the morn- 
ing to insure their inclusion. So early 
that they were there when the surplus 
paper collector showed up, he took the 
inserts, too. 

While the audience was still trying to 
recover from that, Kaiser explained that 
technological innovations were felt less 
with retailers than with the manufac- 
turers, and that “paradoxically,” the 
standardization of products has served 
to increase selectivity among consumers. 


More quality 


Walker indicated that consumers want 
more quality with less markup, thereby 
opening the door to discounters and cata- 
logue stores. Walker said that he was in 
a special situation in Miami, with 
Sunday openings and an “aggressive 
situation” that requires much more 
advertising. He said that this situa- 
tion was causing retailers to shift their 
advertising from the traditional Sunday 
paper to Saturday, and in some cases to 
Friday. He said the shift was explained 
by higher ad rates on Sunday, and by the 
fact that many copies of the Sunday edi- 
tion went out of the market area. 

Mayans disagreed with Walker’s asser- 
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tion that he has written off the conte 
city and the downtown flagship store, ‘sal 
ing that the retailer, ‘“must be preparec| 
and that he must treat each downtov} 
situation separately. Mass transportati¢ 
or the lack of it, and central city housir} 
patterns were important considerations. | 

The retailers agreed that cable | 
would not be a threat to newspaper a:| 
vertising for at least “20 years.” Walke| 
said it was too expensive, while Mayan 
said the implementation of cable »# 
spoken of in the BoA presentation. we 
“so long range it shouldn’t ruin our week | 
He did say that cable might be used ¢} 
an adjunct to catalogue selection store 


Philadelphia papers 
offering ‘combo’ rate 


The combined circulation of the Phila 
delphia Inquirer and Philadelphia Dail; 
News is being offered to national adver 
tisers at a reduced combination millin: 
rate of $4.07, effective February 1. Thi 
Inquirer and Daily News, both published 
by Philadelphia Newspapers, Inc., have 
a combined daily circulation of 703,074, — 

The new open national advertising rat 
has been set at $2.86 per line, 91¢ pel 
line less than the rates for the newspa 
pers if purchased individually. Advertis. 
ing may still be purchased separately ir] 
either newspaper. 

Sam S. McKeel, vicepresident and gen- 
eral manager of PNI, said that a new 
sales arm, the PNI National Advertising 
Department, has been formed from pres 
ent advertising staff members of the In- 
quirer and Daily News. { 

McKeel named Roger Williams who was 
national advertising manager of the In- 
quirer as PNI national advertising man- 
ager and James Ritchie who was Daily 
News manager of national advertising as 
PNI national advertising sales manager. 
Both are currently employed by the news- 
papers. ; 

Knight Advertising Sales, with offices 
in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Miami 
and Atlanta, will continue to represent 
both Philadelphia newspapers. Fitzpatrick 
Associates, with offices in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, will continue to repre- 
sent The Inquirer and Daily News on the 
West Coast. | 


Sandusky Register picks} 
Ward-Griffith to rep 


The Sandusky (Ohio) Register ap- 
pointed Ward-Griffith Inc. as its national 
advertising representatives on November 
1, it was reported January 25 by Don 
Devich Jr., manager of W-G. 

Devich told Eprror & PusiisHer that 
the publisher (Norman Rau) and the ad- 
vertising director (Herb Griffiths) “both 
felt the need for intelligent representation, 
especially in view of today’s strong com- 
petitive situation.” | 

The paper, Devich noted, “had gone for 
: 


some years without a_ representative.” 


| 


Of the approximately fifty daily newspaper sales in 1972 


reported in the December 30 issue of 


Editor & Publisher .. . 


Jack L. Stoll 


and ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 


CONTINUING MAY BROTHERS POST OFFICE BOX 550 — LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90028 
0 we 


AREA 213 HOLLYWOOD 4-7279 


we represented either buyer or seller in eight, 
or approximately one out of six daily newspaper 
sales to take place in the United States in 1972. 


Is this achievement anything new for us? Actually, 
over the past decade we have handled scores of 


daily newspaper transactions. 


And because we regard the interests of the sell- 
ing publisher and the buyer as the most important 
ones, we strictly adhere to a policy of initial sale 
announcements to fellow publishers and the 
public by selling publisher or buyer only. 


NEGOTIATORS FOR THE SALE OF MEDIA AND ALLIED BUSINESSES 
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CATCH-lines 


By Lenora Williamson 


“IF YOU WOKE UP THIS MORNING needing a good 
night’s sleep, be comforted in the knowledge that you do not 
yawn alone.” This lead for Susan Watson’s Detroit Free Press 
feature conveys a diagnosis of those January-February blahs 
from Dr. A. Martin Lerner, who explains why “gloom mantles 
our shoulders and weariness is a way of life.” In medical 
terms, we may have subclinical or marginal flu which can tire 
us out but not put us to bed. Subclinical flu is compounded by 
natural sensitivity people have to sunshine-less winter weather. 
Concluded Susan: “The man on the street—we only had energy 
to talk to one—had no response. He just yawned and kept on 
counting the hours till quitting time.” 

x % & 

WHAT WAS THE RUSH? asked the Long Island (N.Y.) 
Press head for an AP item out of South Africa relating that a 
funeral procession was delayed more than an hour after the 
hearse ran a red light and the driver got a ticket. 

* x % 

CONCLUDING 39 YEARS and 11 months as assistant and 
head critic movie critic of the New York News, Wanda Hale 
writes in a Sunday piece titled “Hale and Farewell” that peo- 
ple always say to her: “What a glamorous job you have, seeing 
all the movies in private screening rooms. And what interest- 
ing people you meet, all those movie stars.” Adds Wanda, 
“Those enthusiasts don’t have to go to a movie, rush out in all 
kinds of weather to find a taxi to get back to the office, put the 
seat of their pants to the seat of their chairs, put copy paper 
in the typewriter and get at it to meet a deadline. And worry 
about how many stars to put at the top of the review, a bur- 
den on us at The News that other critics don’t have.” Wanda 
says she still agrees with those who consider “The Informer” 
the best picture ever made. 

*& * * 

WHITE HOUSE REPORTERS staying at the Royal Bis- 
cayne Hotel in mid-January were told they had to get out to 
make room for another group, according to a Miami Herald 
item. “The other group turned out to be public relations 
representatives of International Telephone and Telegraph Co.. 
in town for a seminar on how to improve relations with the 
press. 


EDC eC 


An EARLY ST. PATRICK’S DAY GREETING explained’ 
editor Charles E, Engleman as a certain January edition of 
the Clinton (Okla.) Daily News appeared on bright green pa- 
per. Regular newsprint was in short supply because of barge 
shipment delays, and the News used a few rolls of the green 
stuff it was saving for March 17. 

* x *% 

“TM SURPRISED that you found Dolley Madison’s 
name misspelled in only two reference books. Like Mathew 
(one t) Brady, her name is misspelled more often than not,” 
writes syndicated columnist Philip H. Love in a note referring 
to a Catch-lines item January 20. “Dolley’s signature is avail- 
able in several places, but only the most meticulous writers 
pay any attention to her spelling, and they are sometimes over- 
ruled by editors or proof-readers who just can’t believe there 
can be an ‘e’ in Dolley. I have the same trouble with people 
who look right at my signature and then go right ahead and 
put an extra ‘l’ in Philip.” 

a 

EDITORIAL POLICY—When Philip Geyelin, editor of the 
Washington Post editorial page, was being interviewed by 
Anne Denton Blair for TelePrompTer Cable TV’s “Window 
on Washington”, he was asked how the paper’s editorial policy 
is made. Geyelin said it was hard to define, but that he and 
publisher Katherine Graham had finally settled on a _ one- 
sentence description: “It more or less bubbles up from the 
bottom, but not without someone watching the pot.” And, 
Geyelin added, “Mrs. Graham watches the pot.” 

x x * 

HERE COMES THE JUDGE—An AP story out of Baltimore 
says that a judge thinks political columnists and sports writers 
violate Maryland law by predicting the future. Judge Robert 
Gerstung agreed with an attorney representing a client ac- 
cused of violating an anti-fortune telling statute that he could 
find no difference between fortune telling and media prog- 
nosticators. But, the judge added, he was not responsible for 
selective enforcement of the law and fined the woman $10. 

x % & 

ONE TRADITION CONTINUES, the rating game for top 
ten news stories. Replying firmly to the UPI poll rating head- 
line impact and significance, Don Cobb of the Wilmington 
(N.C.) Star-News answered: “I question attaching any sig- 
nificance whatsoever to the Hughes-Irving, Fischer-Spassky 
stories and only minimal, if any, to the baseball strikes. Unlike 
most of my colleagues, I don’t attach much headline value to 
them either. I think the press in general behaved like jack- 
asses in the verbal and visual overkill attached to the first two.” 


Short Takes 


1000000000 TUT PUT 


Consumer complaints 
answered in column 


The Chicago Sun-Times has introduced 
HELP-MATE, a_ semi-weekly question- 
and-answer column offering aid to read- 
ers in getting their money’s worth and 
protecting their health and safety in to- 
day’s marketplace. 

The column appears Thursday and Sun- 
day in Sun-Times Two, the newspaper’s 
recently expanded features section. 

Readers with consumer complaints are 
invited to write HELP-MATHE, and to in- 
clude copies of all pertinent sales slips, 
warranties and other documents that 
might prove helpful in resolving ques- 
tions. 

Problems of general interest and 
concern are answered by the staff of Con- 
sumer News Inc., a consumer-oriented 
publishing firm. 

Earlier this month the Sun-Times in- 
troduced a marketing column by Rob 
Cuscaden; a Leisure section offering cov- 
erage of participant sporting activities; 
and Midwest at Home, a Sunday maga- 
zine section oriented toward interior dec- 
orating, home furnishings and gardening. 
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Intern program 


The Anderson (S.C.) Daily Mail and 
Independent will participate in a program 
with Erskine College whereby students 
may earn college credits in journalism 
while serving internships at the papers. 

The newspapers will accept up to two 
students in the summer and one in the 
January interim term. They will be able 
to earn up to four hours credits. 

Interns must complete Erskine’s two 
courses in journalism, be recommended by 
the college and approved by the news- 
papers. Courses in journalism will serve 
as a prerequisite to the internship. 

e 


Audit endorsed 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations plan 
to provide standardized surveys of news- 
paper audience demographics has re- 
ceived the endorsement of the newspaper 
committee of the Association of National 
Advertisers. The ABC surveys will pro- 
vide audience data from some 70 major 
newspaper markets to allow analysis of 
these markets on a more comparable basis 
than is presently available. 
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Snipers Slay 10, 1 Killed 

Headline—Pompano Beach (Fla.) Sun 
Sentinel. 

But the men who drafted the Constitu 
tion apparently gave it li 
George Washington thought at the time. | 
—Camden (N.J.) Courier-Post. | 

* * ok 

Vice President Agnew led the lust of 
American officials—Cocoa (Fla.) Today. | 

That Nixon, says Clifford F. Moore, a| 
gentle woman with crisp speech and a| 
clear memory, has never been heard to ar-| 
gue with his wife.—Los Angeles Times. | 

* * * | 

According to Sheriff Evans, the sus 
pects arrived at the bridge about one! 
minute prior to the 1971 auto which the| 
suspects were driving.—Athens (Ala.) | 
Courier. 

* * * 

AD: Wanted: Norwegians are needed | 
to ride top of 15’ van to check the clear- 
ance on overpasses on I-29. Need about 6 
day work.—Hillsboro (N.D.) Banner. 


‘ompetition thrives 
(Continued from page 7) 


get a strong foothold and to set up a 
se for advertising,” Schrader remarked. 
Che Valley Times’ editor feels “there 
1 never be a single winner as far as 
2 paper coming out the final victor by 
ying out the others. 

‘I see the two men (Sparks and Lesh- 
» maintaining the papers as long as 
vy live, whether they’re making money 
not. And I see the Independent as the 
er ultimately. It may eventually suc- 
mb under the pressure of competition, 
1 I would be sorry to see this. 

“The Independent certainly provides a 
ce for that group of people that feel 
~y must have their own _ philosophy 
yoused. But I feel that it’s going to be a 
r of money and power along with good 
torial product,” Schrader added. 

“At the Herald-News, John Oliver “hesi- 
es to say anything about the Indepen- 
at. 

‘Maybe the other papers around here 
2 going to make it even stronger. There 
‘ve been rumors that the Independent 
-s going to fold as long as I’ve been 
ce,” Oliver said. 

‘And the rumors continue to come and 
: Independent continues to stay,’ he 
led. 


Local news stressed 


Jne thing that all the papers have in 
nmon is their stress on local news. 
Except for two columns of AP wirecopy 
the front page “we’re 90-95 per cent 
al news now. If a late page opens in 
ssified then we have NEA feature ma- 
ial dropped in,” Schrader said of the 
lley Times editorial content. 

‘We’re also the only paper that’s run- 
ig a local editorial everyday—except 
turday and Monday when we don’t pub- 


n.”” 


3efore Schrader took over as editor of 
: Times in November, he was executive 
tor of the DeKalb (Ill.) Chronicle. And 


‘ore that, we was editor of the rival 
rald-News, where John Oliver was 
n a bureau chief. 

When he returned to Livermore, he 


ruited a photographer and a reporter 
m the Herald-News staff. In January, 
enticed the Independent’s sports editor 
‘ry to the Times, whose staff is now at 


n terms of staff advantage, the Her- 
-News seems to have an edge with 19, 
luding their bureau people and two 
stographers. It also emphasizes local 
vs which fills 70-85 per cent of the 
oer. The rest is UPI copy and some 
idicated columns. 

{he Independent, meanwhile, has a 
ff of seven full timers and two part- 
vers. It carries no wire or syndicated 
ture columns and is completely local. 


Similar mechanical operations 


Mechanically the Valley Times and 
rald-News (and Pioneer’s) operations 
> similar. 

The Times is made-up, typeset (cold, 
rept for classified) and printed in Wal- 
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nut Creek—home of the Lesher chain. 
Copy is moved there by courier or tele- 
printer. 

The Herald-News is made-up at the 
Hayward Daily Review—Spark’s head- 
quarters—where typesetting is also done. 
Paste-ups are brought back to Livermore. 
They’re shot, stripped and run on a Goss 
offset press in the Herald-News building. 
The same press handles the Pioneer 
(which has two editions—a Livermore 
and a Dublin-San Ramon edition) and the 
Fremont Argus. 

The Herald-News also prints a second 
edition for Dublin-San Ramon by chasing 
the front and jump page for Dublin-San 
Ramon news exclusively. 

They also use courier to send copy and 
art to Hayward, as well as a telefax for 
transmitting late-breaking news to their 
desk there. 

The Independent sets most of its own 
type on Justowriters in Livermore. The 
paper is run across the bay at a contract 
printing plant. 

While it will be a while before the 
Times’ impact into the Valley is known, 
one thing is certain: hardly any resident 
need go wanting to find a paper matching 
his point of view. 


N.Y. Times acquires 


Marco Island Eagle 


The New York Times Company has ac- 
quired for cash the assets of the Marco 
Island Publishing Corporation from 
William R. Tamplin and Raymond Henle. 

The company publishes the Marco Is- 
land Eagle, a weekly newspaper in Collier 
County on the gulf coast in southwest 
Florida. The newspaper, which Tamplin 
and Henle founded in 1968, has a current 
circulation of 3,200 copies. 

Tamplin continues as publisher and edi- 
tor, and Mrs. Jeanne Tamplin remains as 
managing editor. 

The acquisition brings to 10 the number 
of Florida newspapers owned by the New 
York Times. Six of them are daily news- 
papers and are located in Gainesville, 
Ocala, Lakeland, Palatka, Leesburg and 
Lake City. The weeklies, in addition to 
Marco Island, are located in Sebring, 
Avon Park and Fernandina Beach. The 
combined circulation of all 10 newspapers 
is about 116,000 copies. 

e 


Pillsbury commissions 
study of food pages 


Dr. Walter W. Ward of the Oklahoma 
State University school of journalism and 
broadcasting has been commissioned by 
the Pillsbury Company to study newspa- 
per food pages. 

His research will be presented to food 
editors and newspaper management per- 
sonnel in Los Angeles February 25 at the 
Bake-off. 

“The objective of the research is to 
replace the rhetoric, allegations and de- 
fensiveness which in recent months has 
characterized discussions of newspaper 
food coverage with the facts, whatever 
they may be,” said Louis I. Gelfand, 
Pillsbury director of public relations. 
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Human experience accented | 


in news photography exhibit 


Carole Kismaric, assistant director of 
the Museum of Modern Art’s upcoming 
(January 30) exhibit, FROM THE PIC. 
TURE PRESS, began by stating what 
the exhibit is not: 

“Tt is first of all, not a collection of the 
‘best? or most momentous news _ photos. 
nor is it an attempt to trace the history 
of news photography. What it is, is a look 
at the kinds of pictures that newspapers 
print every day, because the bulk of the 
medium is made up of very ordinary sub- 
jects. Although it would be wrong to say 
that each day’s paper reproduces the 
same events, nevertheless there are basic 
human issues that are repeated, with sub- 
tle and fascinating variations, day after 
day. I doubt whether anyone will recog 
nize more than five (of the over 200 
photos) as so-called ‘classics’.” 

The show is broken down into sever 
categories, which as Carole _ says; 
“evolved naturally”: They are Ceremonies, 
Winners, Losers, Disasters, Good News- 
Good Life, Alarums & Conundrums (non- 
disastrous confrontations), and Heroes. 
They will be displayed without captions, 
thereby giving the viewer an opportunity 
to form his own opinions. 

“The quality of the camera,” says Car- 
ole, “particularly large format cameras’ 
like the 4x5 Speed Graphic with flash, to 
describe events, is so exact that news 
photography is in itself an effective in- 
formation medium.” 

Most of the material gathered by Car- 
ole and John Szarkowski, Museum photo- 
graphy director, comes from the show’s 
sponsor, the New York Daily News. Oth- 
By er contributors include UPI, AP, Chicago 
ie = ee _—— Tribune, London Daily Times, and the 
Les Nehamkin, United Press International. Los Angeles Herald-Examiner. 

“One advantage John and I had in com- 
piling the pictures was that due to the 
nature of the show we didn’t have to 
touch any historical bases or make it 
represent the entire range of news photog- 
raphy throughout the country.” Never- 
theless, the show is the result of more 
than three years of research, begun by 
the late photographer Diane Arbus. 

Carole fully expects the exhibit to be 
somewhat controversial, in that it might 
not conform to people’s (both newspaper- 
men’s and laymen’s) expectations. “TI 
think that photographers will like it, be- 
cause they understand the nature of visu- 
al language apart from words. But what 
we want to give to others is a closer look 
at news photography as a conveyor of 
human emotions and their universality.” 

The exhibit, which will run through 
April 30, will be open to publishers dur- 
ing ANPA week. 


a nels r 0 br 
a Gary Kagan, New York Daily News. 
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Michael J. Freeman, Photoworld. 


George Torre, N.Y. Daily News 


“basic human issues, 
repeated daily, with 


subtle variations.” 


George Mattson, N.Y. Daily News. 


Now her fans say Etta Hulme 
draws cartoons ‘like a man’ 


By Mary Ficklen 


Etta Hulme is quietly completing her 
second year as the only woman whose 
political cartoons appear regularly in a 
United States daily newspaper. 

She draws five cartoons a week for the 
editorial page of the Fort Worth Evening 
Star-Telegram. 

Mrs. Hulme says she “slipped in the 
back door” when she “made the market 
rounds with art samples” and bid for 
part-time work at the paper. 

“JT didn’t go looking for an editorial 
job,” says the artist, “but I had a rough 
on Nixon among my samples, and it inter- 
ested the editor. He said they would look 
at more political stuff.” 

At first her work appeared “sort of 
erratically.” Within a couple of months, 
however, she went on a_ three-a-week 
schedule, then five-a-week. The evening 
paper had formerly used syndicated car- 
toons. (Harold Maples is the morning 
Star-Telegram cartoonist.) 


Simple, direct comments 


The crisp Hulme drawings cut through 
news verbiage to present simple, direct, 
and usually humorous comments on the 
political scene. 

They run to blacks and whites and a 
little gray. They usually favor the friend- 
ly put-down rather than biting satire. 

“T aspire to humor,” she says, “though I 
don’t always achieve it. Sometimes people 
read things into the drawings that I 
didn’t intend to put there.” 

One reader complained about a cartoon 
depicting Nixon using a ouija board. “She 
wrote that the President did not resort to 
the occult.” 

“T kind of like the big scene,” she says. 
She draws frequently about national and 
international news. 

She terms her style “confused” and 
says she still hasn’t found a style she is 
completely satisfied with. 

“T tend to be wordy, with underlines 
that run too long. and I’m still fooling 
around with my drawing.” 


Her Nixon is ‘cute’ 


She finds Nixon and Kissinger and 
“don’t forget Agnew” are fun to draw. 
Her Nixon figure sort of evolved, and she 
has had people tell her it is “cute.” 

She continues to develop the character 
since “T don’t like any of my cartoons 
after they are about two weeks old.” 

Ms. Hulme says her femininity has 
“had no particular effect on my work—at 
least I hope it hasn’t.”” She has been told 
by readers that she “draws like a man” 
and she isn’t sure but she thinks they 
meant to be complimentary. 

Her prime professional concern now re- 
gards the jailing of reporters who fail to 
reveal news sources to grand juries. 


———— 


Mary Ficklen is a free lance writer who 
lives in Dallas. 
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“T am appalled at developments in this 
direction. The public right to information 
is endangered. The first, second, even the 
third case of this kind makes headlines; 
the reporter refuses to reveal his sources 
and goes to jail. But what happens down 
the line—to the twelfth or the twentieth 
reporter brought into court? 

“T don’t see any harm in keeping the 
First Amendment. Democracy is like a 
great big rocking horse, tilting first one 
way and then another. It’s a delicate mat- 
ter, and freedom of the press is essential 
to its balance,” she says. 

Ms. Hulme recently visited Washington 
where she visited “Lincoln and Jefferson 
and other old friends.” 

“All elected officials and bureaucrats 
should be required to visit the Lincoln and 
Jefferson Monuments about once a week 
and read the quotations inscribed on 
them,” she adds. 


Worked for Walt Disney 


Ms. Hulme has drawn cartoons as long 
as she can remember. Her career parallels 
that of a number of her male counter- 
parts. 

College (a bachelor’s degree in fine arts 
from the University of Texas); off to 
California to work for Walt Disney; a 
contract to draw comic books; commercial 
art, teaching, free lancing. 

She was a film animator for Disney 
studios and still has to remember to draw 
four instead of the three fingers anima- 
tors usually put on a hand. “Red Rabbit,” 
a take-off on the popular comic character 
Red Rider, was the short-lived comic book. 

She was teaching at the Littlehouse 
School of Art in San Antonio in the early 
1950s when her first political cartoons ap- 


Etta Hulme 


peared in the political weekly, the Texas 
Observer. 

She married chemical engineer Vernon: 
Hulme and had first two girls, then two. 
boys who now range from 10 to 17. | 

She says she decided early on that she 
“didn’t have much aptitude for house- 
work,” so she began to free lance from) 
home. “TI did cartoons for newspaper ads, 
brochures—most anything except fashion 
art. My models looked too much like hill- 
billies for fashion advertising.” 


For equal rights 


She says she is not a_ sign-carrying 
women’s libber, but she feels strongly that 
women should have equal legal rights and 
equal job and promotion opportunities. 

Her husband, she says, is, happily, pa- 
tient and understanding. “My children,” 
she adds, “don’t understand at all—they 

(Continued on next page) 
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Newspapers get 
aigh marks in 


~eaders’ ratings 


Newspapers are the top sources of com- 
unity information and contain the most 
‘lievable advertising, according to a new 
port from the Communications Research 
enter in the S. I. Newhouse School of 
vublic Communications at Syracuse Uni- 

-rsity. 

The report, The Newspaper and the 
community: Preliminary Findings from 
e Standardized Community Newspaper 
vurvey, is a compilation of the findings of 
) newspaper surveys in six states rep- 
senting virtually every region of the 
untry. The report was prepared by the 
aff of the Center. Dr. Wesley C. Clark is 
rector of the Center; associates are 
-oger Seip and Richard Lindeborg. 

The surveys were conducted by newspa- 
ors using the Standardized Community 
ewspaper Self Survey Kit developed by 
.e Communications Research Center and 

e data were analyzed by computer at 
yracuse University. - 

- Other principal findings reported in the 
yracuse publication include: 

1. More people say newspaper's are bet- 
-r now than say they were better two 

ars ago. 

2. Newspapers are rated high on these 
alities: neat appearance, having print 
hich is easy to read, clear writing, cov- 
age of local government, and containing 
iough good news. 

83. Newspapers are rated somewhat low- 
‘on: serving the interests of the entire 
ommunity, being a powerful force in the 
mmunity, fair political coverage, and 
eating all advertisers equally. 

4. Newspaper topics in which people say 
ey are interested include: taxes, prices, 
ealth care, ecology, and crime news. 

5. Newspaper topies in which people are 
ss inclined to be interested include: en- 
rtainment news, fashion news, cultural 
2ws, local club news, and social news. 


Most likely subscribers 


It was found that people who have 
shieved a high educational level are more 
<ely to be newspaper subscribers than 
iose with less formal education. Young 
sople and older people are less likely to 
ibseribe than other age groups. 

_ The main reasons people give for not 
abscribing to a newspaper are: disinter- 
st, delivery problems, and news obtained 
- sewhere. 

The Syracuse report also presents an 
rray of findings about the communities in 
hich the surveys were conducted. 

One of the principal findings is that 
-eople tend to rate their community about 
le same regardless of where they live. 

Local community institutions which re- 
aive high ratings include: the public 
chools, the police department, and 
hurches. Ranked just below these are the 
ews media, with newspapers. rated 
ighest of the media. 

Local community institutions which do 
ot fare as well include local government 
nd the mayor. 
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“VER-R-RY INTERESTING" 


One of the principal likes people men- 
tion in almost every survey is the small 
town atmosphere. 

The newspapers which conducted the 
surveys included in the report are: May- 
etteville (N.Y.) Hagle-Bulletin and De- 
witt News Times, Skaneateles (N.Y.) 
Press-Marcellus Observer, Watertown 
(N.Y.) Daily Times, Brazosport Facts, 
Freeport, Texas; New Milford (Conn.) 
Times, Gastonia (N.C.) Gazette, Freeport 
(Ill.) Journal-Standard, Seattle (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer, and Chicago Today. 

The Standardized Newspaper Self Sur- 
vey Kit contains step-by-step directions 
for a newspaper to conduct its own survey 
of both readers and non-readers. It pro- 
vides the newspaper with information 
about residents’ attitudes toward the com- 
munity, their media use habits and news 
interests and an evaluation of the news- 
paper conducting the survey. 

Both the report and the kit which can 
be used for conducting similar surveys are 
available from the Communications Re- 
search Center, 215 University Place, Syr- 
acuse University, Syracuse, New York 
13210. 


Bakersfield Californian 
upgrading its facilities 


The Bakersfield Californian has an- 
nounced it is beginning construction of a 
$750,000 expansion and remodeling pro- 
gram. 

At the same time, publisher Don 
Fritts said hot-type composing will be 
phased out and a conversion to cold-type 
made, The conversion has a July, 1973, 
target date, with the physical improve- 
ments slated for completion a year later. 

This calls for construction of two floors 
at one corner of the two-story brick struc- 
ture, extensive remodeling of the existing 
plant and the shift of several departments 
to new locations. Editorial will move to 
the second floor while both display and 
classified advertising will be joined on the 
first floor. Total new construction is 5,000 
square feet. 
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Etta Hulme 


(Continued from page 24) 


just don’t know the difference. They think 
all mothers have a drawing board in the 
den.” 

She does her work at home on a board 
placed against a kitchen-den room divider. 
The den provides shelf space for stacks of 
magazines, rows of resource books, and a 
growing clipping file. 

She drives to the Star-Telegram office 
weekday mornings to turn in a finished 
drawing and submit idea roughs to editor 
Frank Friauf. Usually he okays an idea 
promptly, though once in awhile she 
scraps the roughs and_ starts over. 
Drawings about the local scene may be a 
little touchier than work about Nixon. 

She has run into no difficulties so far as 
her political outlook is concerned. 

“Y’m a hereditary Democrat,’ she says. 
She does, however, “strive for some sort 
of balance. I hue softly to the truth as I 
see it.” 

“Ding” Darling has always been her 
favorite editorial cartoonist. She thinks 
maybe she gets some of her wordiness 
from him. “Cartoonists were lots wordier 
in those days. They could label shoe laces 
and get away with it.” . 

® 


Heier joins Carlson 
technical sales staff 


The Chesley F. Carlson Company has 
appointed graphic arts specialist James 
T. Heier to its technical sales staff, North 
Central Division in Chicago. 

Heier will be responsible for the sales 
and service of Carlson equipment in coop- 
eration with the firm’s established dealer 
organization. Heier has a graphic arts 
background with experience ranging from 
color camera operation to technical sales 
of photographic equipment and supplies. 
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Black students 
show interest 
in j-program 


By Tom Adkinson 
Copy Editor, 
Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel 


A journalism seed was planted in 1971 
at a small, predominantly black liberal 
arts college in Knoxville, Tenn. In 1972, a 
healthy seedling sprouted. And with con- 
tinued nurturing and care, this seedling 
has a good chance of flourishing and bear- 
ing fruit. 

The East Tennessee chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi planted the journalism seed at 
Knoxville College, enrollment 926, and is 
providing the care to keep it alive. 

Through its Knoxville College Commit- 
tee, the chapter organized and conducted a 
one-credit-hour course during an “inter- 
im” period at KC in 1971. The interim is 
between fall and winter semesters and 
calls for intensive study in selected areas. 
The journalism course was a supplement 
to regular three-hour interim courses and 
participation was admittedly low. Howev- 
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er, the seed was planted. 

For the 1972 interim period, Professor 
Joe Rader in the KC English department 
took on the administrative responsibility 
for the course and helped elevate it to a 
regular three-hour course. The picture 
brightened to such an extent, the KC ad- 
ministration let Rader organize a semes- 
ter-length journalism course which began 
winter term 1973. 

“After SDX got this program going,” 
Rader said, “the KC administration began 
to recognize some things. It saw the cry- 
ing need for black journalists and the 
immediate action taken was the three- 
hour interim journalism course.” 

Rader has been at KC for four years 
and “pushing all along for journalism 
courses.”” However, he didn’t expect much 
because those were years of cutting back 
on programs and little starting of new 
ones because of KC’s financial difficulties. 
Rader credits the turnabout of journalism 
largely to SDX. 

“T am so happy with the cooperation 
and eagerness SDX members have shown 
with our fledgling program,” Rader said. 
“And, of course, I intend to keep on using 
them as sources.” 

SDX enthusiasm has been matched with 
student interest as the interim period pro- 
gressed, according to Rader. Fifteen stu- 
dents enrolled, but Rader said “11 signed 
up just to get into a course without caring 
much about the subject.” 

However, as the interim term ended, 
Rader related, with his own enthusiasm 
showing through, “The whole group had 
become interested in the phenomenon of 
journalism, if not journalism as a voca- 
tion; and four students have a keen voca- 
tional interest. 

“One student became particularly in- 
trigued with setting up a black weekly 
newspaper in his Alabama hometown and 
was very pointed in his questioning of 
how that might be undertaken. 

“Another student, sophomore Audrey 
Mahone, who has shown great interest, is 
the editor of the monthly KC newspaper, 
The Aurora,” Rader said. 

The Aurora is one area Rader hopes 
will show direct results of the journalism 
sessions. More frequent publication is an 
early goal. 

The 1971 SDX pilot project was con- 
ducted entirely by the chapter. For the 
1972 interim, the chapter kept in touch 
with KC through Professor John Lain 
from the University of Tennessee School 
of Journalism. 

Chapter speakers for the 1972 class in- 
cluded Georgiana Vines, Knowville News- 
Sentinel city hall reporter and SDX chap- 
ter president, on general reporting; June 
Adamson, UT journalism instructor, on 
society sections; Sammie Lynn Puett, UT 
journalism assistant professor, on public 
relations; and Harold Harlow, News- 
Sentinel managing editor, on editorial pol- 
icies, features and promotion. 

The new SDX “Careers in Journalism” 
film was also used and Rader had his own 
journalism experience to draw on. He 
worked on school publications and also for 
the Giles Free Press in Pulaski, Tenn., 
and helped get the Gallatin Examiner off 
the ground. Both are Middle Tennessee 
weeklies. 

Rader expected his first full-semester 
course to focus on reporting. Although 


oe 
hoping it will be a broad-based introduc 
tion to the media, Rader felt “this may be 
the only chance the students might get té 
obtain reporting experience. If the stu- 
dents are capable and have desire, I fee’ 
they can learn and then get experience or 
the outside.” 

The East Tennessee Professional chap- 
ter will continue to stimulate the KC pro- 
gram, but with the success of its first 
college endeavor, it decided to expand its 
relations with area institutions. 

Therefore, the Knoxville College Chap- 
ter has given way to the College Relations 
Committee. This metamorphosed commit- 
tee, it is hoped, will have opportunities tc 
plant journalism seeds at other area col- 


leges. 
e 


Thomson acquires 
Meadville Tribune 


Thomson Newspapers Inc. has acquired 
the Meadville Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of the Meadville (Pa.) Tribune 
from Edward I. and Robert S. Bates. 

The 18,000 circulation daily had been 
in the Bates family since 1899. Edward 
Bates’ son, John D. Bates will become 
the new publisher. Thomson spokesmen 
said no other policy or personnel changes 
are contemplated. 

A spokesman said the method of pay- 
ment and the amount paid by Thomson 
would not be revealed. The effective date 
of the acquisition is February 1. The sale 
was announced on January 19. ; 


Alternative press 
(Continued from page 138) 


Those sex ads copiously filling The 
Barb’s back pages are part of Sheer’s idea 
of a free press. “They support the sexual 
revolution by presenting the sexual alter- 
natives available to people. No one is 
forced to read or answer them.” Though 
circulation has shrunk from ninety thou- 
sand in 1970 to twenty-five thousand, the 
sex ads let The Barb show a profit. 

“No one works here for free,” Max 
staunchly declares, and he pays nine reg- 
ular ad and lay-out people $2.50 an hour. 
An editorial assistant can make as much 
as $150 a week, and reporters are paid 
fifty cents a column inch. To report for 
The Barb, just walk in. If you have no 
idea of your own, Max will give you one. 

Rather than moving up to the straight 
press, associates of The Barb tend to start 
underground papers of their own. The 
now-defunct Berkeley Tribe was founded 
by dissident Barbians disturbed by the sex 
ads, The Barb’s image as a political sex 
paper, and Sheer’s one man rule. 

Max Sheer promised to teach me how to 
be a journalist and to show me what the 
underground was really like. The offer 
was enticing, especially since it meant 
writing on a rusty typewriter and a 
chance to meet the people who place those 
ads. But I had to decline. I wasn’t ready 
for The Barb or the revolution. 


SS Se cr SP SS SEER, 
(Andrew Radolf, a recent graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, is a freelance 
writer in San Francisco.) 
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lassified Advertising 


FEATURES AVAILABLE 


BIRTHDAY CALENDAR 


AMOUS BIRTHDAYS—Local angle 


ills mail. Test with samples, $2.00. 
! ox 58, Editor & Publisher. 
COMIC STRIPS 


ee 
strip in 
Bob Howard 
Rd., 


-3ASSAFRAS TEA’’—Best 
cars. For details write: 
nterprises Inc., 3128 Dunloe 
slumbus, Ohio, 43227. 


GENEALOGY 


ENEALOGY—Freshly written weekly 
attract rapidly growing 
popular past- 
me. New guide for the veteran family 
ee climber and the beginner. Reason- 
Editor & 


yumn will 
ambers enjoying this 


‘ole low rates. Box 120, 


ublisher. 


HOME BUILDING 


SE IT FREE—Feature 
ward-winning home-building 


/n American-Statesman, 
' xpress, others. Publication gets 


e, Box 154, Editor & Publisher. 


HUMOR 


| GEE WHIZ, BOSS’—Weekly humor 
nation’s 
account of 
) winging secretary who sees all bosses 
}s husband material and all husbands’ 
}ss immaterial. Now in 21 newspapers 


Eleanor Harris, 


|eature by 10r 
Hilarious 


anniest gal. 


service on 
plans. 
rofessional story, two glossies weekly. 
s seen in Dallas Times Herald, Aus- 
San Antonio 
1/6} 
310) for each coupon sale, Info, sam- 


LAW 


BRIGHT, INFORMATIVE 
legal column on topics of 
the well-read consumer: car warran- 
ties, tenants’ troubles, zoning, taxes, 
civil rights, etc. Recent court cases 
of national application are retold in 
breezy, readable style. New column 
already in 11 papers. Samples: Pro- 
fessor John Ritter, University of Mi- 
ami School of Law, Coral Gables, Fla. 


250-word 
interest to 


33124. 


MUSIC 


THE POP-ROCK MUSIC industry is a 
$30 billion annual venture and I have} 
a handful of capsule or a single fea- 
ture review of new recordings to offer 
you each week. Exceptional inexpen-| 
sive offer especially for small and me- 
dium dailies lacking talent or funds to] 
produce this consumer oriented column 
locally. Opportunity to increase young} 


adult readership interest and attract- 
expand local music ad accounts. Not 
AP, UPI or syndicated stories, but 


solid, concise reviews of the new music 
being produced today. Box 199, Editor| 


& Publisher. 


TV LOG 
WE CAN SUPPLY YOU with a week 
ly TV Program Log complete with 
network storylines and movie high- 
lights. Only stations viewed in yow 
area are included. Material is sent to 
you already typeset in camera-ready 


veloxes, set 12 pica measure and ar- 
rives in your plant at your specified 
deadline. Our 10 years experience pro- 
ducing complete and accurate TV Logs 
speaks for itself. Samples and rates. 


| Box 940, Editor & Publisher. 


| amples: Eleanor Harris, c/o Miami, 
hteview, P.O, Box 689, Miami, Fla.— 
} 3101. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


\3USINESS OPPORTUNITIES — 


| 


; PROFITABLE 

} V-Radio stations and CATV available | 

| roughout nation. Broker. State fi- | 
inces, desires. Box 198, Editor & 

} ablisher. 


! 
NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 
| 


PPRAISALS FOR ESTATE, TAX, 
irtnership, loan and insurance pur- 
oses. Sensible fees. Brochure. M. R. 
} rehbiel, Box 88, Norton, Kans. 67634. 


| PPRAISALS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
} awspaper Service Co., Inc., P.O. Dr. 
1428, Panama City, Fla.—32401. 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


’S NOT THE DOWN PAYMENT 
iat buys the newspaper—it’s the per- 
mality and ability of the buyer. This 
why we insist on personal contact 
)olling. 
LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 

ox 189, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 48858. 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY 


onducts professional, confidential ne- 
otiations for sale and purchase of 
| ighest quality daily and weekly news- 
japers in the country. Before you con- 
ider sale or purchase of a property, 
rou should call (813) 446-0871 day- 
ime; (813) 733-8053 nights; or write 
30x 3364 Clearwater Beach, Florida 
3515. No obligation, of course. 


MEL HODELL, Broker 


Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
388 N. Euclid, Upland, Calif. 91786 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


Negotiations for sales, purchasing, ap- 
praising of newspapers our business. 


CLARENCE W. TABB & ASSO., 
6614 Rutgers Street 


Houston, Texas 77005 
Ph (718) 664-9414 


The DIAL Agency, 1503 Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 49001. Ph: 349-7422. 


“America’s No. 1 Newspaper Broker.” | 


JOSEPH A. SNYDER, BROKER 


Western, Mid-Western Newspapers 
2234 E. Romneya, Anaheim, Cal. 92806 


ROBERT N. BOLITHO, newspapers, 
magazines; appraisals, consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho Newspaper Service, 


Box 133, Emporia, Kans. (316) 342-5280. 


SYD S. GOULD ASSOCIATES 
“the broker with instant buyers” 
SALES, SERVICES, MANAGEMENT 
134 S, Panama St., P.O. Box 7267 
Montgomery, Ala. (205) 262-2411 


CONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS 
for purchase and sale of 
NEWSPAPERS 
in Eastern states 
W. B. GRIMES & CO. 
National Press Building 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
(202) NAtional 8-1133 


Daily Weekly 


ALAN G. LEWIS, Broker, now listing 
over 200 buyers looking for your daily 
or top weekly. Ridge Road, Hardwick, 
Mass. 01037. (413) 477-6659. 
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| 000 


| chines. 
| photo engraving equipment. Machinery | 


| weekly. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


A POPULAR, solid bi-weekly full size 
paper, going weekly soon, adding sec- 
ond paper in nearby area Feb, 23rd. 


Troy, N.Y. area, goldmine area, small | 
| overhead, 
can guarantee $800 per month, $25,000, | 


need partner for expansion, 


terms. (518) 235-3841. 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING ROOM 


2 MONARCHS, 1 Elektron, all tape 
operated and in good condition, 1 
G-4-4 and assorted hot metal equip- 
ment including some display fonts and 
magazines, Also 1 Master model 35 
etcher. Leon Hove — Herald-News — 
Joliet, Illinois (815) 726-6161. 


NEWSPAPER AND CIRCULAR 
PRINTING 


Plant for SALE or LEASE. Plant ‘ 
sq. ft. Machinery consists of 
page Goss letter press, with color hump 
two color fountains, four folders and 
two quarter folders, Composing room 
is complete with three Intertyne ma- 
Stereoty ping and complete 


is set up and is in first class operating 
condition. Located in 


Mass. one block from Interstate High- 
way. Inquire, attention of Charles L. 
Frank, Young Real Estate, 802 Main 
Street, Springfield, Mass. Tel: (413) 
| 739-9641. 

OFFSET WEEKLY—Gross $ Pp Oir= 
culation 8M. Lower Zone 2. Needs lo- 


cal owner/manager. Terms. Write Box 
186, Editor & Publisher. 


EXCELLENT BUY 


| Fastest growing Florida weekly shop- 
| ping 

| Signed 
$100,000 and still coming in excluding | 


20,000 
for 1973 


circulation. 
now over 


newspaper. 
contracts 


food and chain store steady placement. 


1973 sales should exceed $350,000. Fast- | 


est growing area in Florida West | 
Coast. Low, low overhead. Must sell | 
for outside business reasons. Excellent 


managership available or ideal for fam- 
ily business. Price $200,000. Reply Box 
182, Editor & Publisher. 


WASHINGTON STATE—Bright prof- 
itable, growing weekly, captive shop- 
per, gross $60M plus, letterpress and 
offset equipped, sell $59M, health. Box 
1404, Editor & Publisher. 


Rocky Mountain Newspapers 
BILL KING ASSOCIATES 


2025 Foothills Rd., Golden, Colo. 80401. 


(303) 279-6345 


WESTERN SLOPE COLORADO offset 
Uses central plant. $11,000 
terms, $2,000 down. Box 1729, Editor 
& Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


Ne 


TALK TO OUR GROUP of dedicated 
newspapermen about your newspaper, 


| We're small (4 dailies, 5 weeklies) and 


have excellent credit and reputation. 
Interested primarily in dailies, min- 
imum $300,000 gross. E&P chart Areas 
3. 4, or 6. Reply to Box 101, Editor & 
Publisher. 


COUPLE wishes to purchase small 
weekly. We have money, much experi- 
ence, What do you have? J. Saunders, 
2006 Glen Ross Rd., Silver Spring, Md. 
20910. 


VETERAN WISCONSIN NEWSMAN, 
a Wisconsin native, wishes to buy Wis- 
consin weekly newspaper. Contact 
David J. Lippert, 1185 Elmwood Ave., 
Oshkosh, Wisc. 54901. 


EXPERIENCED NEWSPAPERMEN 
would like to acquire several weeklies 
in Zone 4. If you have one for sale, 
write to Box 87, Editor & Publisher. 


WE HAVE QUALIFIED BUYERS for 
dailies and large weeklies. Information 
strictly confidential. 
DIXIE NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
P.O. Box 490, Gadsden, Ala.—35902 
Ph: (205) 546-3356 


| 


Springfield, | 


| 1010 


| MODEL T 101 B PAPPR-BOY folding 


MUST SACRIFICE 

Complete composing: system IBM 
MTST/MTSC, new condition. Locker 
Printing Equipment Co., 122 St. Van 


Houten Ave., Passaic, N.J. 07055. 
(201) 777-8985. 


JUSTOWRITERS, rebuilt by Friden 

trained personnel. Large selection of 

type styles. Ilexowriters—Input units 

for computers. FHN Business Products, 

1500 Kings Highway, Cherry Hill, N.J. 
08034 (AC 609) 428-3223 


FOR SALE—PHOTON 560. Two dise 
with duplicates, twelve sizes—6, 8, 10, 
12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36, 48, 60, 72. Can 
he seen in operation now. 
INTERTYPES—Three G-4-4’s, one F-4- 
4, one F-4, All in good condition, EL- 
ROD—Model F, gas pot. 
REMELT FURNACE —_ Gas, 
pound, Dumperin Power Lift. 
WANTED TO BUY—Small paper cut- 
ter: 


2400 


Contact: John Brooks 
Newark Advocate 
25 West Main St. 
Newark, Ohio 43055 
Ph: (614) 345-4053 


JUSTOWRITERS—Large selection of 
excellent trade-ins, for rent-lease, or 
for sale easy terms. NAPSCO, Berlin, 
Wisc., and 18 W 22 N.Y.C. 10010 


offer—l Varityper 
with 86 fonts; 1 Savin 200 Pho- 
tocopier (8” by any length); 1 Fair- 
child Electroset 430 Keyboard; 1 Pho- 
ton 713 long-run magazine; and 1 
Photon 713 4” Cassette. Call (202) 


554-7525. 


FOR SALE, make 


ALL MODELS 
Linotypes—Interty pes 
PRINTCRAFT REPRE 
136 Church Street, N.Y.. 


Ludlows 
INTATIVES 
N.Y. 10007 


CAN’T GO OFFSET? Letterpress bet- 
ter with jmDuraluminum Base. 3444 
Country Club Dr., Medina, Ohio 44256. 


ENGRAVING 


ELGRAMA PHOTO-LATHE Type-GA, 
Serial 208. In good workable condition. 


No reasonable offer refused, NOLAN- 
JAMPOL INC., Rome, N.Y. (315) 
336-3100. 

MAILROOM 


ADDRESSOGRAPH SYSTEM — Com- 
plete, has handled 7 to 10M daily, ex- 
cellent condition, reasonable. Contact: 
Dave Jeffers, Watertown Daily Times, 
Watertown, N.Y. 18601. Ph: (315) 
782-1000. 


machine. New ’67, not used since '70. 
Full details from Circulation Manager, 
Peru Tribune, Peru, Ind. 46970. 


MATERIAL FOR SALE 


SAVE MONEY on Headliner paper and 
litho films. Order from Natl, Publish- 
ers’ Supply (NAPSCO), Berlin, Wisc., 


and 18 W. 22 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10010. 
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MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
NEW SRACKS 


NEWSRACKS 

FOR SALE 
Custom, coin-op newsracks increase 
street sales! Very attractive! $50 each, 
100 left! Mail inquiries to: Box 11307, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30310. 


PERFORATOR TAPE 


NOW STATIC-FREE perf tapes at our 
same prices—lowest in U.S.A. All 
colors. Top quality. 
Call or write: 
PORTAGE (216) 929-4455 
Box 5500, Akron, Ohio 44313 


PRESSES & MACHINERY 


WEB PRESS TRADE-INS 


II News King, 1966, 
Excellent 


2 unit Thatcher Helical gear, 


$29,000.00 


1971, like new 28,000.00 
Additional unit and roll 

stand 12,000.00 
II V15, 2214”x36”, 1961, gear 

converted, top condition 20,000.00 
IV Color King, 1966, 

reconditioned 


4-Unit Mergenthaler pacer, 
1969, commercial folder, 
good condition 
All machines carry six months war- 
ranty. Price includes installation and 
instruction. Send for your free Econ- 
O-Web_ brochure: Color Decks, Per- 
fector Presses, 4-Color CIC units. All 
designed and manufactured by: 
WEB PRESS CORPORATION 
200 S.W. Michigan Street 
Seattle, Washington 98106 
Call Tim York (206) 762-6770 


2 UNIT ATS WEB OFFSET NEWS- 
PAPER PRESS. HAMILTON NEWELL 
PRINTING O©O., AMHERST, MASS. 


“LIKE NEW” CAN BE CONVERTED 
TO LETTER-FLEX. 20-page 
unit tubular 2234” cut off with CLINE 
CONTROLS, 50hp and 5dhp motors. 
Complete with curved plate caster and 
furnace. Flat caster and 
Curved router. Curved shaver. 
MAT former. 1800 gallon ink storage 
tank with pump and piping to each 
fountain. Can be seen in operation. 
Reason for sale, converted to offset. 
For information call (812) 671-2633, 
ask for Ed. 


GOSS SUBURBAN 4 and 5 units. 


COTTRELL 10 unit V-22, 2 fold- 
ers and drive. 


COTTRELL 6 unit V-22, 
COTTRELL 3 unit V-15. 


FAIRCHILD COLOR KING, new 
1969, 4 units with imprinter, heavy 
duty jaw folder. Like-new. 


URBANITE QUARTER FOLDER 


GOSS 


1964, 


—Will guarantee, like new. Also 
COLE Model 106 quarter double 
parallel folder with cross per- 


forator, new in 1966. 


3 UNIT MERGENTHALER PACER 
6 years old. Priced reasonably. 


JPEG. lie. 


401 N. Leavitt Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 
Phone: (312) 738-1200 


STEREOTYPE 


FOR SALE 


Wood heavy duty auto plate No. 2607, 
with 22%” cutoff, used only two years 
... like new. 


C. M. Kemp 10 ton electric metal pot 
with control board . - oblong, Used 
only two years. 


Mayfram plate conveyor. 


Dyna-Flex plate processor, model 
1528-9, used very little. 
W. Paul Harris, Bus. Megr., Clear- 


water (Florida) Sun. (813) 447-6431. 


LAKE ERIE DIRECTOMAT, front and 
back tables, Premier Shaver and all 
supporting equipment for complete set- 
up. Box 189, Editor & Publisher, 
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65,000.00 | 


62,000.00 | 


GOSS | 


furnace. | 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
TYPEWRITERS 


IBM EXECUTIVE TYPEWRITERS— 


Reconditioned in IBM’s factory and) 
sealed. 3 day trial. Model C, $432.50. | 
Maintenance contract and_ lease/pur- | 
chase available at extra charge. Call 
collect. (312) 3827-8810. Buckingham 
Graphics, Ine., 1416 W. Roscoe St., 


Chicago, Ill. 60657. 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 
PRESS ENGINEERS 


INSTALLATIONS & MOVING 


Special equipment, designed or built. 
Equipment available for sale. 
Paul F. Bird 
P.O. Box 1027 
Sanford, Fla. 32771 
(305) 668-5034 


Newspaper Press Installations 
MOVING—REPAIRING—TRUCKING 
Expert Service—World Wide 
SKIDMORE AND MASON, INC. 
1 Sherman Avenue 
Jersey City, N.J.—07307 
(201) 659-6888 


PRESS TIME AVAILABLE 


PRESS-TIME AVAILABLE — Offset 
Press capable of printing 24 standard 
or 48 tabloid pages. Contact Bob 
Schultz (201) 
lishing Co., 


Stirling, N. J. 07980. 


STORY IDEAS 


EXCLUSIVE ideas 
from Newsfeatures 
Feature, Investigative, 
iness .,.. proven 6 years... 
twice monthly . . . $2.25 mo. til/forbid 
1312 Beverly, St. Louis, Mo. 


award-winning 
Associates 


Editorial, Bus- 


63122 


Help 
Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY  Depart- 
ment of Journalism 
chairman beginning Fall, 1973. Must 
have PhD degree in journalism or 
mass communications, significant 
teaching experience, solid professional 
experience. Prefer active scholar. Ad- 
ministrative experience desirable. Du- 
ties include departmental 
tion, maintenance of relationship with 
state press, teaching in undergraduate 
and graduate programs, Salary com- 
petitive. Equal opportunity employer. 
Contact Dr. J. R. Hoar, Department 
of Journalism, University of Missis- 
sippi, University, Mississippi 38677. 
Phone (601) 232-7146. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PRODUCTION MANAGER—Our pro- 
duction manager is nearing retirement 
age. Opportunity for person who could 
handle union shop through period of 
new equipment transition. Recently 
went cold type. Will be part of man- 
agement team on this Area 1 daily 
of 35,000. Send salary requirements 
and complete resume in confidence to 
Box 129, Editor & Publisher. 


ACQUISITION SPECIALIST 
Metro daily in Zone 5 is creating a 
new position of Assistant Director in 
its expanding corporate development 
division. Must have participated ac- 
tively in acquisitions and mergers and 
should have personally engaged in di- 
rect negotiations. Should have worked 
extensively on in-office analysis, long 
range planning and investment review. 
Complete resume and salary require- 
ments to Box 220, Editor & Publisher. 


647-1180. Recorder Pub- | 


2 pages, | 


needs department | 


administra- | 


HELP WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


Market 


ECRM Inc., an innovative and 
growing manufacturer of com- 
scanning 


puter based optical 
systems is expanding its mar- 
ket support 
tionally. A growth opportunity 
is immediately available with- 
in the Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Atlanta and Dallas areas, for 
with graphic 

ED 
Salary 
commensurate with experience 


organization na- 


a professional 


arts background and 


Systems experience. 


and ability. 


Address resume to 
Bruce McCullough, 
of Market 


Manager Support 


INC. 


17 Tudor Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139 
(617) 661-8600 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


CIRCULATION 


IMMEDIATE OPENING for public 
relations minded circulator. Take full 
charge of two weeklies plus shopping 
guide in Monticello, New York. Reply 
to Southern New York Publishers, P.O. 
Box 352, Monticello, New York 12701. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 


For progressive northern Minnesota 
9,000 offset daily. Ideal opportunity for 
District Manager or number two per- 
son on small to medium size daily. 
Good salary, many fringes, plus bonus 
plan. Send complete resume to Box 
181, Editor & Publisher. 


~ CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 


covering a full range of 
duties with emphasis on route organ- 
ization, economy, service, sales and 
promotion for newspaper with circula- 


In Zone 5, 


tion of over 25,000, geared to rural 
market trading zone. Our candidate 
is responsible for 6 full time em- 


ployees, staff/carrier training and ABC 
records. $12-13,000 to start, with op- 
portunity to grow based on perform- 
ance and merit, plus a full range of 
company benefits. Box 225, Editor & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER for grow- 
ing northwest Chicago suburban 
group. Will. organize own department 
and build carrier system from ground 
up. Competitive salary paid to experi- 
enced energetic person ready to tackle 
challenge. Send resume to Box 145, 
Editor and Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER for 
weekly in competitive situation. Plan- 
ning expansion. Must have experience 
and be willing to tackle work. Phone 
(615) 526-7161, ask for Mrs. Williams. 


tri- 


HELP WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


4 
ZONE 4 PM daily has immediate op- | 
ening for CIRCULATION MANAGER) 
—‘‘Ground floor’? opportunity; 105 year) 
old County Seat newspaper has_ been 
daily since May, 1971. Located in city) 
of 22,500 adjacent to University. Pub- 
lic School system is strong academically | 
—good environment to rear family;_ 
Within hours drive of metro city. Ex- | 
perienced, aggressive person of good 
character desired. Salary is open, op-) 
portunity unlimited. Send complete re-) 
sume to Box 82, Editor & Publisher. — 


CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 


aggressive management team in Aiken, 
South Carolina. If you are between 25 
and 35, preferably, and willing to work 
hard we have the future you are look- 
ing for. Experience is desirable but 
not necessary, we will train the right) 
person. Send complete resume including) 
salary expectations to the Aiken Stand- 
ard, Attention S.A. Cothran, P.O. Box) 
456, Aiken, S. C. 29801. i 
WE BELIEVE a circulation manager) 


should command professional status 
and be a vocal member of the news= 
paper’s management team. We are 
looking for professional people who) 
are aggressive, educated and who are 
capable of learning and using new 
methods. Top salary, fringes. Write 
Bruce Blackwell, Hagadone Newspa- 


pers, P. O. Box 1178, Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho 83814. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Organize a new circulation department 
for a growing Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania weekly newspaper. Experience. 
essential. Competitive or better salary) 
for energetic person who can_success-) 
fully meet this challenge. We are a) 
young newspaper with a young editor. ; 
Growth potential excellent. Send re-— 
sume and salary expectations | 


in con-, 


fidence to The Wyoming Valley Ob-— 
server, P.O. Box 256, Wyoming, Pa. | 
18644. 

CIRCULATION DIRECTOR for a_ 


multi-paner weekly group with 200,000 
circulation, located in Area 9. Must 
be thoroughly knowledgeable of con-_ 
trolled circulation and voluntary pay 
systems. Excellent income, benefit pro-_ 
gram and opportunity for future — 
growth. Send complete resume to Box — 
217, Editor & Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


7 

7 

: 

: 

§ 

CLASSIFIED MANAGER — We aq 
looking for someone who wants to 
build a strong future while developing 
a strong classified ad department. 
Growing, medium sized daily in Zone 
8. This is a good opportunity for the 
right person. Send resume to Box 159, ~ 
Editor & Publisher. ) 
| 


WANTED: ‘The _ hottest Classified 
manager in the U.S.A. Terrific op- 
portunity. Major Midwest suburban 
chain, Must be promoter-idea person. 
Newspaper circulation 250,000; shop- 
per 450,000. 15-girl phone room, full 
street force. Right individual will in- | 
crease volume by $1,000,000 quickly! 
Write Box 227, Editor & Publisher. 


COMPOSING ROOM 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN 


Central plant producing number of 
papers needs qualified, experienced 
Foreman, to supervise steady flow 


from photo-composing equipment. Good 

climate, good salary, good benefits for 

qualified person with good references. 
Box 157, Editor & Publisher. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


ISLAND LIVING: 
(Florida) Citizen offers opportunity 
for seasoned ad person who wants 
to live as well as to work. Base sal- 
ary, ineentive plan, life and health 
insurance, fringe benefits. Opportunity 
for advancement. Write Bill Gibb, 
ee Box 1120, Key West, Florida 
3 I 


The Key West 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 3, 1973 


HELP WANTED 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


VENGLAND WEEKLY with 
--wide circulation needs aggressive, 
areeful, innovative business/adver- 
-g manager. Salary and fringes 
ictive. Send resume to Providence- 
ee 184 Broad St., Providence, R.I. 


JFORNIA DAILY GROUP wants 
‘rienced Display Advertising per- 
with management experience for 
ip Sales Promotion Manager. Must 
+ exceptional record and ability to 
nize and motivate. Give education, 
ground, references and anticipated 
ry in first letter. Box 156, Editor 
~ublisher. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


olay advertising salesman with 
‘ss and ability to sell and service 
il accounts is wanted by unusually 
-ern and progressive evening daily, 
ulation 33M, part of a Mid-Nation 
ap. Excellent starting salary, free 
ical insurance, profit sharing, free 
insurance, Christmas bonus, gen- 
is vacations. We prefer married 
son under 40, Real opportunity for a 
sfying future in a pleasant com- 
1ity for a person with initiative and 
2rience. Send resume, sample lay- 
and copy with letter to Box 124, 
cor & Publisher. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
COUNSELOR 


mt a challenge and a job? You can 
e both if you have 

-successful ad sales experience 
-go-get-um drive 

enthusiasm 

-an out-going interest in people 
-determination to succeed. 

are a 6-afternoon offset paper with 
00+ circulation in a friendly city 
35,000 people. Our area is experi- 
ing unusually rapid growth. 

ary and bonus commensurate with 
ity, plus excellent fringe benefits. 


you’d like to come and grow with 
of the Southeast’s most progressive 
spapers, please contact Tony Man- 
or Roger Sovde, Evening Herald, 
*, Box 11707, Rock Hill, S.C. 29730. 
ne (803) 327-7161. 


SE PRESIDENT/ ADVERTISING for 

of the country’s largest multi-city 
—kly, newspaper groups, headquar- 
din a beautiful West Coast city. 
rellent opportunity for person with 
mg advertising background and 
eral management capabilities. Must 
thoroughly experienced in sales pre- 
‘tation, leadership and administra- 
1. Send complete resume to Box 
_, Editor & Publisher. 


“OGRESSIVE OFFSET NEWSPA- 
RS looking for advertising people 
h ideas who can handle good volume 
ional shopping center accounts as 
las making initial contacts of es- 
lished retailers in Area 2 and 9. 
ase send resume to Box 179, Editor 
Publisher. 


SISTANT MANAGER Memphis of- 
| of newspaper representative firm. 
. 


ary $15,000. Write Wallace Witmer 
abe Box 4169, 


Memphis, Tenn. 


LESMAN for Northern Illinois bi- 
*kly in growing area. Salary plus 
amission. Good 


benefits. Send re- 
ne to Box 46, Rochelle, Illinois. 
FLORIDA 


VERTISING REPRESENTATIVE. 
-c long established statewide weekly 
vspaper. Must be thoroughly experi- 
red in advertising sales, make rapid 
outs, have car, be familiar with 
‘Idle part of Florida. Bright future 

energetic, dependable, aggressive 
esman, who wants to join our team 
1 work. Salary, expenses, commis- 
n, $15,000 potential first year. Write 
vertising Director, P.O. Box 967, 
-ndall Station, Miami, Florida 33156. 


ONERAL ADVERTISING MANAGER 
nted for Michigan Metro Daily. The 
‘rson we need has a degree and is 
crently Advertising Manager or Ad- 
ctising Account Representative ready 
move up. If you have an outstanding 
ord of success and would enjoy the 
),000 income level and opportunity 
> equity, send resume to Box 41, 
itor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


FASTEST GROWING DAILY in 
Southwest Florida needs real pro dis- 
play salesman, self motivator, good 
layouts. Most beautiful city in Florida, 
situated directly on the Gulf. Write 
full details and financial requirements. 
Ted Hanauer, Retail Ad Manager, 
Naples Daily News, 1075 Central Ave., 
Naples, Fla. 33940. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER with 
experience, to handle general assign- 
ments, police, government, sports, for 
twice weekly newspaper of 60,000 cir- 
culation in clean, New Jersey shore 
area. We seek a professional for part 
of a growing 6-person news staff. Send 
resume, few clips, salary desired, to 
K. J. Moore, The Reporter Newspa- 
pers, Toms River, N.J. 08753. 


STRINGERS needed for national li- 
brary news magazine to provide news 
of library events in U.S. and Canada. 
Good pay. Send background, writing 
sample to Box 52, Editor & Publisher. 


MANAGING EDITOR 


Take charge of news operation of 
Mid-Ohio, 24,000, six-day, community 
minded paper. You will direct staff, 


oversee copy production, handle edi- 
torials, be community involved. City 
has many assets. Box 166, Editor & 


Publisher. 


LEADING NATIONAL trade newspa- 
per covering the electronics industry 
is looking for an alert editorial assist- 
ant with some experience in business 
reporting. Ideal growth opportunity 
for Metropolitan New York area resi- 
dent. Send detailed resume with salary 
requirements to: James Lydon, Elec- 


tronic News, 7 E, 12th St., New York, | 


N.Y. 10003. 


CITY EDITOR—IMMEDIATE OPEN- 
ING NEAR PALM SPRINGS, CALIF. 
(714) 849-4586. 


WANTED: Experienced deskman for 
large photo-oriented weekly. Must be 
strong on details, management poten- 
tial and capable of volume work. Good 
benefits with excellent chance of ad- 
vancement. Write McKay, c/o Suffolk 
Life, Montauk Highway, West Hamp- 
tonisiNe Xa LOM. 


We need an individual with 1 or more 
years desk experience. Good pay and 
attractive fringe benefits. Send all 
facts and a resume to Personnel Di- 
rector, Herald-Mail Co., Hagerstown, 
Mad. 21740. 


REPORTER WANTED 


We're an under-50,000 circulation daily 
newspaper which delivers a prize- 
winning product afternoons and Sun- 
days because of a skilled staff, with 
high standards and a production crew 
using the most modern equipment. A 
Midwestern reporter with a flair for 
words, while giving the facts, faces a 
bright future with us. Computer-driven 
type setting, full-color photographic 
equipment, new offset presses and a 
major renovation of newsroom assures 
staffers of quality production in pleas- 
ant surroundings. Good starting pay 
plus Christmas bonus, full free life 
insurance coverage and profit sharing. 
Write Box 122, Editor & Publisher. 


COPYEDITOR/REWRITER for Penn- 
sylvania weekly. Excellent opportunity. 
Recent college graduate wanted. Must 
be strong on grammar, spelling, and 
editing. Pennsylvanian preferred. Send 
resume, references, and salary require- 
ments to Box 110, Editor & Publisher. 


GENERAL NEWS-FEATURE. writer/ 
rewriter for Pennsylvania weekly. Ex- 
cellent opportunity. Must be able to 
help on sports occasionally. Recent 
journalism graduate with some exper!- 
ence desired. Pennsylvanian preferred. 


Send resume, references, and salary 
requirements to Box 127, Editor and 
Publisher. 
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HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


REPORTERS—Need bright, aggressive 
reporters with 2 to 3 years solid ex- 
perience for our 85,000 afternoon daily 
in a Big 10 university city. Send clips 
and resume to: Harold Fildey, Execu- 
tive Editor, Lansing State Journal, 
Lansing, Mich. 48919. 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY for smart, 


gutsy, energetic city hall type re- 
porter. Fun, future, top pay. The 
Kentucky Post & Times-Star, Coving- 


progressive journal- 
ist with strong emphasis on profes- 
sionalism and experience of demon- 
strated capability to run news op 
tion of medium size California after- 
nocn newspaper. First letter should in- 
clude complete information. Box 222, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Requires serious, 


NEWS EDITOR~--Bright, accurate copy 
editor and staff motivator for fast 
growing 28,000 AM 7-day offset in 
53,000 Zone 8 city to supervise city, 
area, copy and proof desks. Resume 
to Box 95, Editor & Publisher. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Evening daily of 26,000 is looking for 
two writers as staff additions: 


One to share city hall reporting and 
develop in-depth, background features. 
Should have experience, enterprise and | 
a lively writing style. 


The other to cover neighboring “new 
town.”’ Should have some educational | 
reporting experience and talent for 


doing personality features. Ability to 
handle camera desirable but not essen- 
tial. 

Newspaper is offset, has won many | 
awards for excellence and is published | 
in an attractive new plant. Community 
is one of Southern California’s finest 
living areas. 

Please write (giving full information 
and salary requirements) to Ron Ken- 
ney, Times-Advocate, P.O. Box 1477, 
Escondido, Calif. 92025, 


leading 
is $12-14,000 with generous benefits. 
No-cost educational opportunities avail- 
able. Box 142, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS WRITER for aggressive 35,- 
000 daily in Zone 8. Prefer one or two 
years experience, but will consider tal- 
ented beginner. Excellent opportunity 
for advancement. Send resume, sam- 
ples and salary requirements to Box | 
180, Editor & Publisher. | 


sun-soaked beaches 
That’s our offer 
intelligent jour- 


PALM TREES, 
plus $10,000 a year. 
for energetic, eager, 
nalists who want to join America’s 
biggest weekly newspaper located on 
Floride’s sunny Gold Coast. He or she 
will deal with hundreds of corres- 
pondents all over the world, under di- 
rect supervision of a senior editor. 
Successful applicants must have at | 
least 2 years reporting experience, im- | 
agination, tenacity, and willingness to 
learn. Applications to: 
The National Enquirer, Inc. 
Post Office Box 4264 
Lantana, Florida 33462 


EDITOR/REPORTER—Experienced in 
all facets of reporting, editing and 
makeup for respected weekly typeset 
newsletter with statewide circulation 
covering Midwest (Zone 5) state capi- 
tol and legislature. Responsible for 
political coverage and interpretive re- 
ports on wide range of state issues. 
Send resume, letter, samples and _ sal- 
ary requirements to Box 1717, Editor 
& Publisher. 


EDITOR for group of semi-weekly sub- 
urban newspapers in Kansas City area. 
Need mature, experienced newsman 
and manager, preferably familiar with 
Kansas scene but not necessary. Full 
company benefits. Send resume to Steve 


Rose, 5600 W. 95 St., Overland Park, 
Kans. 66207. All replies confidential. 


HELP WANTED 


ee #WP- -wr--™’E- 


EDITORIAL 


~~ 


EXPERIENCED WRITERS, Deskmen 
needed by Zone 5 daily revamping its 
editorial department, Prefer journalists 
of 3 to 5 years experience seeking the 
opportunity for advancement. Reply in 
Ren ence to Box 172, Editor & Pub- 
isner. 


EDITOR—Excellent spot on growth 
Michigan weekly operation for person 
experienced in all the basics, who can 
instill a greater awareness of real 
journalism in our communities and 
staff without losing touch with the 
smaller, important facets of reader- 
ship, packaging it all with imagina- 
tion and impact. Box 175, Editor & 
Publisher. 


WOMEN’S EDITOR 


WANTED: A person who cares, who 
ean build a modern women’s section 
and make it into an informative and 
provocative lifestyle part of the paper. 
The person we want for this growing 
50,000 circulation paper is heads-up, 
bright and aware, and can put the ac- 
cent on people and their interests to 
make these pages the best read in our 
paper. Chart area two. Send complete 
resume in confidence. Box 169, Editor 
& Publisher. 

PERFORMANCE MAGAZINE is seek- 
ing professional journalist with ad 
experience. Interested send replies to 
Box 45, Editor & Publisher. 
EX PERIENCED REPORTER, 
getic and aggressive with a 
demanding assignments and opportun- 
ity to grow with an outstanding _4- 
paper weekly organization. Contact Joe 
Cecllins, Elk Valley Times, Box 9, Fay- 
etteville, Tenn, 37334. (615) 433-6151. 


ener- 
yen for 


GROUP WIRE EDITOR 


Select and edit national and_interna- 
tional news and sports copy from sev- 
eral national wire services and the 
Lindsay-Schaub news wire. This ma- 
terial, along with copy from our state 
legislative correspondents, is filed to 
newspapers in our group. 


| We're looking for stability and several 


Excel- 


years wire editing experience. 

lent salary and benefits. Send resume 
to George B. Irish, Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers, P.O. Box 789, Decatur, 
Ill. 62 

CITY EDITOR needed for Ohio daily. 
Must have nose for local news and 
ability to display it effectively on page 
one. Will be working with managing 
editor to build an attractive and _edi- 


| torially complete news package. Send 


resume, samples to Box 206, Editor & 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS REPORTER 


Evening-Sunday daily of 37,000 seeks 
aggressive reporter with interest and 
experience in business writing. Rapid- 
ly growing community in Portland 
metropolitan area. Prefer Northwest 


applicants. Send full resume to Ken- 
neth Rystrom, managing editor, The 
Columbian, P.O, Box 180, Vancouver, 


Wash. 98660. 

WE WANT ONE MORE REPORTER 
who can write. The kind of writer 
who makes readers wish there were 
two more graphs to his story. The kind 
of writer who can make the reader 
feel he knows the people being written 
about. 


We want a writer who immerses him- 
self in people stories, whether they’re 
major series or three-paragraph 
brights. 


If you're a reporter-writer—not just a 
leeman, not just a budding novelist, 
and not a beginner, please—write us. 
We're a morning newspaper in up- 
state New York, a member of the 
Gannett group and an exciting paper 
to work for. Box 210, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


WANTED: Top quality reporter/desk- 
man who would like managing editor- 
ship of several newspapers of widely 
known suburban weekly group in out- 


standing Area 2 metropolitan com- 
munity. Ideal for 5-year person with 
talent, broad news and_ educational 


background and desire to enter man- 
agement. Box 226, Editor & Publisher. 
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HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


ESTABLISHED WEEKLY trade news- 
paper seeking experienced individual, 
male or female, who can build a staff 
and handle entire editorial responsibil- 
ity. Ronald Matzner, (201) 696-3000. 


STATE GOVERNMENT 
EDITORIAL WRITING 


Unique opportunity to join 7-man staff 
with wide range of responsibilities. 
These include coverage of Illinois State 
legislature, interpretation of state is- 
sues and preparation of editorials on 
state, national and international issues. 
Must have extensive reporting experi- 
ence, advanced degree preferred. Send 
resume to George B. Irish, Lindsay- 
Schaub Newspapers, P.O. Box 789, 
Decatur, Ill. 62525. 


MANAGING EDITOR 


Shirt sleeves executive for top edi- 
torial spot on 25,000 Midwest PM daily 
where quality work is recognized and 
appreciated. Young staff needs a lead- 
er with imagination, judgment and 
drive to produce strong local and re- 
gional coverage. Should have editorial 
and layout experience with comparable 
or smaller daily; no PR types, please. 
Box 221, Editor & Publisher. 


OPENINGS IN PENNSYLVANIA. All 
types. Write Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, 2717 North 
Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. 17110. 


HARD-WORKING manager for coun- 
ty-seat weekly. Need a dedicated per- 
son who can sell advertising, meet the 
public, take pictures, and write, and 
not afraid to work beyond 5. Starting 
salary is not the best but there is good 
potential for profit-sharing to right 
person, Would consider man-wife 
team. Chart Area 5. Send resume to 
Box 212, Editor & Publisher. 


COPY EDITOR 


Morning newspaper in southern Cali- 
fornia needs experienced copy editor. 
Prefer someone with ability or poten- 
tial to handle variety of desk respon- 
sibilities. Full details first letter. Nor- 
man A. Cherniss, Executive Editor, 
Press-Enterprise Co., Box 792, River- 
side, Calif. 92502. 


ENVIRONMENTAL WRITER to join 


interdisciplinary study team in the 
preparation of environmental impact 
statements. Suburban Washington, 


D.C., office of national consulting firm. 
Offers challenge of assessing major— 
often controversial—public works proj- 
ects. Contact with State and Federal 
agencies, as well as citizen conserva- 
tion groups. Newsletter and other pub- 
lications. Prefer journalism grad with 
exerience in scientific writing and 
editing. Send resume to Box 196, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


WANTED: A BUILDER! 


Ladies, are you looking for a job as 
a construction superintendent? Are 
you ambitious, knowledgeable, have a 


degree in journalism and 2-4 years ex- 
perience in women’s interest report- 
ing? Are you ready to break new 
ground and build a modern new de- 
partment for our paper, one that is 
devoted mainly, but not restricted, to 
news of interest to today’s women? 
Can you design and produce a family 
living section that is relevant to to- 
day’s world? Sound like you? Stake 
your claim to this exciting opportunity 


by writing Box 202, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, giving complete resume and 
picture. Work samples and_ personal 


interview required for this equal em- 
ployment opportunity in Zone 7. 


WE NEED an experienced reporter 
and a solid copy editor to round out a 
growing, aggressive staff under new 
management. Rapidly expanding city 
of 50,000 with excellent recreational 
and cultural facilities and without the 
massive discomforts of giant urban 
centers, Send resume, references, and 
clips to John C. Ginn, Editor and Pub- 
lisher, Jackson Sun, 245 W. Lafayette, 


Jackson, Tennessee 38301. 
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HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


COPY EDITOR—80,000-circulation eve- 
ning and Sunday paper. High, demand- 
ing editing standards Some experience. 
University town in attractive Upstate 
area. Write George R. Venizelos, Man- 
aging Editor, The Evening Press, Ves- 


tal Parkway East, Binghamton, N.Y. 
13902. 
EDITOR — Experienced, for newly 


formed weekly in Mid-Hudson Valley. 
Good writing skills and some knowl- 
edge of photography and layout desir- 
able. Box 214, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER needed by Illinois 
State Journal-Register, Emphasis is on 
local coverage, but opportunity exists 
for some college and professional cov- 
erage. Seeking person with some ex- 
perience or a_ talented college grad. 
Duties will include writing and desk- 
work. Prefer applicants from Zones 38 


and 5. Write or call Orval McGuire, 
Personnel Manager, 313 S. 6th St., 
Springfield, Ill. 62701. (217) 544-5711. 


LAYOUT /PASTE-UP 


MECHANICAL LAYOUT ARTIST, 
experienced in producing camera-ready 
newspaper advertising layouts with 
cold-type and repro mat: services. Must 
be capable of volume. Call Mr, Signer 
(813) 688-8508; or write 913 S, Flor- 
ida Ave., Lakeland, Fla, 33803. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER/REPORTER _ need- 
ed by Ohio editor. Must have reporting 
ability to complement news staff when 
necessary. Creativeness important but 
secondary to getting the picture. Send 
clips, resume to Box 208, Editor & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


GOSS URBANITE PRESSMAN—Fully 
experienced to lead shift. Highest 
wages paid plus all fringe benefits. 
Young, growing plant located in north- 
ern New Jersey. Send resume to Box 
89, Editor & Publisher. 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN and Assist- 
ant Foreman for new 6-unit Urbanite. 
Excellent salary and benefits. Located 
in northern New Jersey. Looking for 
top quality person and willing to pay 
accordingly. Call Miss Melton collect: 
(201) 696-4222, 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN, | suburban 
daily, letterpress. Total responsibility 
will be given to thoroughly experienced 
mature leader. Eastern United States. 
Good opportunity. Box 139, Editor & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 


A unique opportunity to join one 
of the finest major metropolitan 
newspapers. We are conducting a 
job search for an individual who 
can assume total responsibility for 


a large modern composing room 
which includes about 30 foremen. 
Our employees know of this 
search. 


We seek an individual who has the 
experience—supervising a compos- 
ing rocm of at least 200 people; in 


both hot metal and cold type; a 
thorough working knowledge of 
ITU contracts; in directing and 
communicating reports and stud- 


ies; in converting to new systems 
and procedures. Must be an honest 


and fair leader who can deal ef- 
fectively with several levels of 
management, 

We offer an opportunity for con- 
tinued professional and financial 
growth, an outstanding benefit 
package including profit sharing, 


the challenge of a dynamic leader 
in the industry. Your reply will be 
held in strict confidence. 


Box 200, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


SYSTEMS ENGINEER—For metropol- 
itan daily in area 6. Help develop new 
production systems for composition, 
platemaking and mailroom. Must have 
experience in computer typesetting pro- 
gramming and some experience in elec- 
tronics. Chance to become part of man- 
agement team. Confidential. Send 
resume to Box 229, Editor & Publisher. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER for quality 
conscious daily newspaper in 100-200,- 
000 circulation market. Area 6, Chance 
for person on way up. Need for expo- 
sure to new technology. Confidential. 
Resume to Box 75, Editor & Publisher. 


PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR, offset 
composition and press, suburban news- 
papers, Area 2, 10-man shop, Box 
224, Editor & Publisher. 


A 
PROMOTION 


eee 


PROMOTION MANAGER wanted for 
Midwest metro daily (over 200,000 cir- 
culation). Ability to work with top 
management and plan long range Pub- 
lic Relations a must. Identity will be 
protected. Resume and salary require- 
ments to Box 78, Editor & Publisher. 


-_-—eeororrr—rr——e eS 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


ee 
PUBLIC INFORMATION POSITION: 


Communications Director for major 
branch of a state government in the 
Midwest. Qualifications: at least 6 


years’ experience, combining newsman 
experience for a major news media 
and a public relations supervisory po- 


sition. This key governmental depart- 
ment wants a pro to do an ethical, 
honest and competent reporting job. 


Salary  $18,000-$22,500 range. Send 
confidential resume to Box 170, Editor 
and Publisher. 


Positions 


ACADEMIC 


—— 


SOME HAVE MORD DEGREES, many 
have more experience, but few will 
work harder to teach students jour- 
nalism than young instructor. Have 
studied or worked in most media areas. 
Seek 2-year or 4-year college position 
anytime in next year. Box 1516, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


ee ee 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


OR NO 
BROAD-GAUGE newspaper executive, 


young, dynamic, seeks new challenge 
as publisher or general manager of 
weekly property. Experience in-depth 


in all phases management. Prefer Area 
2. Write Box 191, Editor & Publisher. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT opportun- 
ity or Top Staff position. Experienced 
in small to medium (90,000 circula- 
tion) dailies, in Display, Classified, 
Management. Presently employed in 
medium market in key management. 
Top references as to competence and 
integrity. Any size market if oppor- 
tunity is there. Prefer Zone 6-8. Write 
Box 197, Editor & Publisher. 


GENERAL MANAGER/ Advertising 


Manager of 200,000 weekly seeks a 
similar management position prefer- 
ably in Zones 1,2,3,4. Can increase 


sales by personnel motivation and skill 


with large accounts. Box 216, Editor 
& Publisher. 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL MANAGER 
experienced in all phases of daily, 
weekly and commercial operations in- 
cluding offset. Prefer Zone 9. Avail- 


able now, Box 219, Editor & Publisher. 
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HELP WANTED 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


NEWS/FEATURE WRITER needed ti 
head news service for national, Ney 
Jersey-based organization. College de 
gree and solid news reporting ant, 
editing experience required. Send re) 
sume to Box 117, Editor & Publisher 


<4 


WRITER 
HOSPITAL 
Exciting career opportunity 
for experienced house organ 


writer in the Public Relations 
Department of a major teach- 


ing hospital center in Brook- 
lyn. Responsibilities include 
reporting and total prepara- 


tion of employee publications, 
press. releases and_ related 
duties, Degree in Journalism 
or English preferred, This po- 
sition offers a chance to spe- 
cialize in the challenging field 
of hospital journalism. 


METHODIST HOSPITAL |) 
OF BROOKLYN 


523 6th St., Brooklyn 780-3319 


D.C.—You have the basic journalis 
skills polished and are looking for ne 
and exciting ways to use them, 
want to communicate with our 
ployees. This takes many forms 
your basic job would be on our 
ployee newspaper, for openers. 
company communicating with its 
ployees sound dull to you? Don’t 
ply. Sound interesting? Tell us abo 

yourself. Box 188, Editor & Publisher,’ 


SYNDICATE SALES i 


WE’RE LOOKING for a person inte 
ested in sports who already has acces 
to, and reason for, calling on news 
paper editors. This is a new and very 
salable sports feature. If you cover 
lot of territory and are interested i 
selling our feature on a commission 


Wanted... 


basis, Box 47, Editor & Publisher. ‘ 
q 


ARTISTS 


ARTIST, news orientation; illustra 
tions, cartoons, maps, charts; news: 
paper and industrial experience; de 
gree; administrative ability. In 6th 


year with major daily. Flexible. Box 


215, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION MANAGER, 8 years 
experience on 2 large metro. state 
M-E-S_ newspapers seeks opening in 
Zones 4,5,6,8,9. Strong on boy promo- 
tion-Little Merchant system. Contact 
Box 161, Editor & Publisher. 


A SUPERIOR CIRCULATOR. 


Quality young man, 27, single. Experi- 
ence—Weekly saturation conversion, 
daily M.E.S. from 80 to 400,000, Dis- 
trict Manager to Director. Seeks to 
investigate permanent growth oppor- 
tunity, solid organization. Reply Box 
79, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION DIRECTOR—Over 20 
years home delivery and street sales 
experience plus saturation programs 
and contractor sales. No situation exists 
on large or small newspapers that I 
haven't handled. Seeking right spot to 
use this experience. Title unimportant. 
Age 43. Box 113, Editor & Publisher. 


Fe 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
ee 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER: Now em- 
ployed #1 in competitive market seeks 
warm climate on metro daily. Top 
credentials, top experience. Box 211, 
Editor & Publisher. 


ositions Wanted... 
TRSONNEL AVAILABLE FOR ALL NEWSPAPER DEPARTMENTS & ALLIED FIELDS 


LASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RESSIVE Classified Ad | 
2,000 daily seeks more challenge, 
onsibility and larger staff. Good 
nizer, hard worker, Willing to re- 
e. Box 190, Editor & Publisher. 


FESSIONAL 


Manager 


Classified lineage 
ler seeks position with progressive | 
yany. Thoroughly experienced in 

estate and automotive accounts. 
| +k record: 70% increase in contract 
age in 2 years with present em- 
er. My employer is now #1 in our 
b>, I'm ready for a new challenge 
will guarantee results. Present in- | 
e over 15K (Zone 2). All I need is 
ee hand and compensation for re- 
3. I will accept a position as your 
) loyee or will contract my services 
ou for a minimum of 2 years. Box | 
Editor & Publisher. | 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


MANAGER, bachelor, 49, BJ, 24 
‘s Southern weeklies, small dailies | 
| offset. $200 draw. Areas 3, 4 and 6. | 
1886, Editor & Publisher. | 


MANAGER—daily—weekly. Strong 
3-promotions — lay-out—with know 
, and willing to work at it, Good 
rd. Seek challenge. Prefer Areas 
, 9. Box 176, Editor & Publisher. 


TAIL ADVERTISING MANAGER, | 
years experience in retail advertis- | 
sales last 5 as retail advertising 
iager of competitive, high linage 
00 cireulation daily in 3 newspaper 


ket. Age 37, married, 2 children. 
y in Tllinois, willing to relocate. 
| cy Vogele, 4 52nd Avenue, Mo- 


by Illinois 61265. | 


BED A RETAIL MANAGER OR | 
AD DIRECTOR CAPABLE OF | 
INCREASING SALES 18% ? 


t’s what I’ve helped to accomplish 
2 years as Assistant Retail Man- | 
> of one of the nation’s top 20) 
Jeers in a highly competitive metro 
ket. At 35 I have 12 years experi- 
2 on 3 papers ranging from 20,000 
350,000 circulation, last 6 years in | 
1agement. Salary desired 20M South | 
Mid-West, 25M East or West Coast. 
152, Editor & Publisher. 


1 VERTISING SALESMAN-MAN- | 
1 =2R, producer with small daily and 
ropolitan experience. Good on copy, 
sut, selling, servicing, promotions. 
lege graduate. Replies confidential. 
207, Editor & Publisher. 


1 TENTION FLORIDA and Zone 4: | 
} ertising pro seeks relocation South. | 

t copy, layout, art and sales presen- | 
fon. Outstanding record. Box 213, | 
} tor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


GRESSIVE, YOUNG newsman with 
years experience on big city daily, 
| looking for writing or editing job 
} where in Zones 4 or 5. Box 167, 
} tor & Publisher. 


7BARS REPORTING plus Masters, 
}aale seeks job Southeast daily. Box | 
, Editor & Publisher. 


ITOR of major overseas daily, 31, 
} ks major reporting or editorial post 
cap distinguished foreign career, 
it U.S. February. Any area consid- 
d. Box 148, Editor & Publisher. 


ISBAND-WIFE TEAM; now work- 

on 50,000 PM. Husband is_ slot- 
n, business editor; wife copy editor, 
> arts editor. Both young, degreed, 
licated. Box 63, Editor & Publisher. 


‘PORTER ON LARGE METRO with 
years experience seeks job leading 
assistant city editor, city editor on 
»yrida daily. BA, MA. Box 96, Editor 
Publisher. 


-PERIENCED COMMUNICATOR, 
School grad (1946) seeks writing, 
ting or PR _ post. Prefer Zones 
19,5. Can mail l-page resume. 740 


| ture. Box 144, Editor & Publisher. 


pine, Boulder, Colo. 80302. 


EDITORIAL 


RECENT LIBERAL ARTS grad, 23, 
with professional reporting experience 
seeks reporter job, any Zone. Own car 
and camera. Resume and clips on re- 
quest. Box 158, Editor & Publisher. 


NEED A NO. 1 or 2 man in sports for 
50,000 up paper? Hire 10-year metro 
vet, experienced all phases, move any- 
where. Box 109, Editor & Publisher. 


5 YEARS EXPERIENCE, reporter, 
feature writer, cartoonist, copy editor, 
with large metro daily and wire serv- 
ice background, seeks news _ position. 
SDX member, apprenticed on smaller 
dailies. Will relocate in smaller com- 
munity. Box 1438, Editor & Publisher. 


FEATURE WRITER—Female, 24, 3 
years experience, family features, city 
news, journalism grad. Any area. Box 
151, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR for 
wants desk job in Zone 2, 
Best courthouse, government, 
features, columns’ experience. 
reader, heads man. Looking for 


15 years 
BA English. 
schools, 

Copy- | 
fu- 


COPY EDITOR—10 YEARS PR; 
YEARS NEWSPAPER, BOX 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


1 
150, 


age 27; BS Economics; fast, innova- 
tive: accurate; valuable reporting ex- 
perience on all paper’s major beats: 


current salary $250 week. Box 59, Edi- | 
tor & Publisher. 
GOOD ALL-AROUND  editor/writer/ | 
manager with newspaper and mage 
experience, now in campus_ publica- 
tions, wishes to relocate San Francisco 
area. Box 14210, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
93107. 


NEWSMAN experienced in all phases, 
including 9 years as managing editor, 
and now writing for daily, seeks copy- 
desk and/or makeup work with North- | 


east paper that uses its imagination | 
and lives up to its potential. Good | 
references. Box 164, Editor & Pub- | 


lisher. | 


FEATURE WRITER 


My realm is the lighter, off-beat side 
of the news. Presently on a respected | 
145,000+4+ daily, but it’s time to move. | 
28 and married. MA from prominent 
J-School. Excellent references. Box 
140, Editor & Publisher. 


TV CRITIC-COLUMNIST top metro, 
young, prolific, astute, witty. Want to 
relocate. Box 97, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER, 33, 4 years on major 
metro, formerly with wire service, ex- 
perienced in urban affairs, good fea- 
ture writer, knowledge of French and 
Cli and references on re- 
x 3, Editor & Publisher. 


quest. 


CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY 
sought by professional, 36, with 13 
years experience in newspaper report- 
ing and editing. West Coast preferred | 
but would” seriously consider other 
areas if challenge is right. Box 194, 
Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSMAN, 30, seeks desk or report- 


ing job on PM daily, any size, in 
Zones 5, 6, 7, 8 or 9, Experienced (8 
years) journalism grad, now_a metro 


reporter. Box 201, Editor & Publisher. 


LIVELY SPORTS writing style. 
ar-old wants college beat in Zones 
Will start 


27- 
2 


BRIGHT (26) 


daily 


newsman 
with Midwest 


VERSATILE, 
now reporting 
wants to join better paper. College 
grad with broad writing and editing 
experience, Size not important, looking | 
for employer who insists on quality. 
Will relocate immediately. Box 205, 
Editor & Publisher. 


rim 


COPY READER Experienced 
Box 


man seeks post as copy editor. 
209, Editor & Publisher. 


DITOR & PUBLISHER for February 3, 1973 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURES/SPORTS WRITER seeks 
relocation Zone 5,7,9. BJ-degree. Lay- 
out, editing experience. Now on rapid- 
ly growing Eastern daily. Prefer daily, 
rural area, college community. Box 51, 


| Editor & Publisher. 


14-YEAR NEWS PRO seeks career 


opportunity as editor, ME. Solid cre- 
dentials with special flair for innova- 
tive makeup. Write P.O. Box 8190, 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 

EDITOR—-MA in writing, formerly 
editorial assistant N.Y. Times,  as- 
sistant editor New Leader, presently 


college instructor. st novel just 
published, editor of literary magazine. 
Desire editorial position in Los Angeles 


or San Francisco area. Box 114, Editor 
& Publisher. 


COPY EDITOR, fed up with pedestrian 
leadership and product, stuck re rd- 


ing future and pay, seeks rim, as - 
ant city editor slot on metropolitan 
daily, editor spot on aller daily in 
lively area. Extensive *kground. Box 


177, Editor & Publisher. 

YOUR LONDON GAL-~—Reporter, 6 
years experience including big city 
daily, moving to London where I'll be 
your hard-working news or PR gal. 


Box 183, Editor & Publisher. 


| JANUARY GRAD with experience on 


college paper as newswriter, features 
and copy editor seeks position in Zone 
1 or 2, Box 187, Editor & Publisher. 


PREELANCE 


FREELANCE WRITER; Traveling 
Southeast Asia, Indian sub continent, 
Mid-E Africa seeks assignments. 
Box 218, Editor & Publisher. 


LIBRARIANS 


LIBRARIAN, 
ganizing news 
porter. Box 125, 


MLS, experienced or- 
libraries, former re- 
Editor & Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
BE eee 
CREATIVE, DEDICATED pro wants 
photo job where quality counts. Ver- 
satile reporter wife needs job too, but 


not as badly. Anywhere. Box 158, 
Editor & Publisher. 
PHOTOJOURNALIST: Recent grad- 


(BA San Jose State University) 
creative, challenging work in 
any Zone. Have metro experience as 
well as own equipment and portfolio. 
Available now and willing to go any- 
where. Marilynn K. Yee, 148 E. Wil- 
liam, #2, San Jose, Calif. 95112, (408) 


uate 
seeks 


| 294-5705. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOJOURNALIST, some feature 
writing. Photoerapher of the year 
} state and NPPA regional. Penney 
Missouri photo contest winner. Wish 
to relocate in Zones 1, 2 or 3, Box 
163, Editor & Publisher. 


experienced in all areas of news pho- 
tography seeks position on progressive 
photo-oriented daily. BS degree and 
feature a specialty. Resume on request. 
Zone 8,9. Box 107, Editor & Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER Backg 


round in 
hard news and artistic features. As- 
seciated with Eastern daily ¢ y 
160,000, Young with writing ability. 
Willing to velccate. Prefer suburban 
provressive daily. Box 204, Editor & 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION 


| manager 


| using 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 

capable assistant production 
of nabove-100,000 publication 
desires opportunity to contribute more. 
Competent, healthy people above me in 
organization make change necessary 
for personal progress. Experienced in 
advert r, mechanical and labor rela- 
tions. Especially able in composir 
photocomp, computers 
and editing terminals. Pref 
4, 6 but will consider any 
fidences respected. Box 184, 


Strong, 


nners 


Areas 3, 


le 
Editor 


| Publisher. 


WISH TO RELOCATE as Production 
Manaver or Assistant Production Man- 
aver, Experienced in most production 
departments, especially composing 
room: hot type, Photo-composition or 
conversion to cold type. ITU law and 


lahor relations. Excellent production 
record, good references, presently em- 
ployed. Box 193, Editor & Publisher. 


SS EEE 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


SS EEE eo 


| FIRED-UP for crack at PR. Strong, 
| diverse reporting background for mid- 
| size daily. Awards, Could make in- 
ternal publication come alive. J-grad, 
24. Resume, clips on request. Prefer 
Zones 3, 4, 6, 8 Box 185, Editor & 


Publisher. 


| AGGRESSIVE YOUNG MA _ Journal- 


ism graduate seeks challenging job in 
publie relations. Presently employed in 
ecrporate public relations department. 
Experience includes editing newsletters 
and house organs, reporting, univer- 
sity publications and photography. 
Married, 27-year-old ex-Marine infan- 
try officer desires corporate, agency or 


institutional work. S ry and growth 
potential must be attractive. Available 
!June 1. Box 228, Editor & Publisher. 


E&P Employment Zone Chart 


Use zone number to indicate location without specific identification 


Shop Talk at Thirty » nv. prom 


IAPA looks at U.S. 


The Inter American Press Association 
for more than 20 years has challenged 
Latin American governments of various 
stripes for their attempts to control and 
suppress press freedom as well as other 
liberties in their countries. 


It is unusual when this organization has 
to turn its attention northward to the U.S. 


Last week the IAPA executive commit- 
tee meeting in Panama took special note 
of the jailing of newsmen in the U.S. and 
the numerous attempts to force newsmen, 
under the threat of contempt of court, to 
disclose sources and information and said 
it would be “unfaithful to IAPA principles 
if it did not deplore the imprisonment of 
journalists in the U.S. and urge that Con- 
gress prohibit by law a device heretofore 
associated with dictatorships and Marxists 
but not that defender of freedom, the 
Wise 


The concern of the IAPA group is that 
what happens in the U.S., which it called 
the “cradle of modern democratic freedom 
and processes, where the right to publish 
freely is the most significant part of a 
great tradition,” will have a serious in- 
fluence on events in the rest of the hemi- 
sphere. It is well-known that the press in 
many other countries is in serious diffi- 
culties with governments that wish to 
control or suppress it. 


“Throughout its history,” the IAPA re- 
port said, “the United States has extended 
its influence on other nations, not so much 
through what it has done abroad as 
through what it has done at home. The 
men to whom the U.S. owes its existence 
intended to create a new kind of society 
and government for the benefit not only of 
Americans but all mankind. They offered 
their country as a model for other naticns 
to emulate. The U.S., to quote Thomas 
Paine, ‘made a stand not for herself 
only, but for the world, and looked beyond 
the advantages which she could receive.’ 


“Thus, any tide of reaction and repres- 
sion in the U.S.—no matter how tempo- 
rary it may prove to be in the long run— 
should worry all men who enjoy or aspire 
to enjoy freedom all over the world. There- 
fore, our most cherished hope is that 
eventually the men at the helm of the U.S. 
government will prove, as the New York 
Times recently said in one of many edi- 
torials on this subject, ‘faithful to the 
fundamental, principles that a free press, 
however irritating and even occasionally 
unfair to those in positions of power, is 
indispensable to a free society.’ ” 


The IAPA has traditionally believed 
that press laws should be avoided at all 
cost because of the almost impossible task 
of phrasing words that cannot be misinter- 
preted or twisted. It has believed in the 
principle that “the best press law is no 
law.” 

It was a break with tradition, therefore, 
that the IAPA executive committee in a 
special resolution said that “events in the 
U.S. raise the need for a law to protect 
press freedom in a nation which has en- 
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joyed such freedom, since its founding 
nearly 200 years ago, without such a law.” 
It said the cause of freedom in the U.S. 
and in the whole world “will be well 
served if the Congress provides a defense 
against abridgement of a free press by the 
judiciary, under the stimulation of the 
Executive branch, which the Congress is 
being urged to do through the enactment 
of legislation which will end a situation in 
which a journalist is given the choice of 
disclosing his confidential information and 
its sources or being imprisoned. 

“Congress itself is enjoined in the First 
Amendment against making a law abridg- 
ing a free press,” the resolution said. “It 
is, however, in the other two branches, 
without a law by Congress, that the pres- 
ent threat of abridgement has come. 

“The Executive branch, responsible for 
law enforcement, seeks to annex the in- 
formation-gathering forces of the press 
for the assembling and disclosure of evi- 
dence. The Judiciary, through jailing of 
newsmen who will not tell, seeks disclosure 
by force of confidential information and 
its sources, information obtained en be- 
half of the right of the people to know. 

“Such information and the sources have 
heretofore been regarded as shielded so 
that the press is not shut off from polic- 
ing, through open disclosure and public 
opinion, the integrity of all three branches 
of government.” 

In a review of the press situation else- 
where in the hemisphere, the IAPA Com- 
mittee on Freedom of the Press noted: 


Nothing has changed in Cuba, the 
darkest spot on the map. 


The Haitian press is a complete captive 
of the government. 


In Panama, where the government 
claims freedom exists, there is an “unusual 
coincidence of views (in the press) on 
political, social and economic matters 
rarely found in countries where a free and 
independent press exists.” 


In Paraguay press control continues un- 
der censorship. 


In Brazil, only a few newspapers are 
under direct censorship yet journalists are 
far from free. Four newsmen are in jail 
accused of “subversive activities.” Julio 
de Mesquita Neto, publisher of O Estado 


of Sao Paulo, second vice president 
IAPA, is under government “investige 
tion’? for publishing a story previous 
okayed by censors. ' 

In Chile, the government continues it 
efforts to take over the only private mar 
ufacturer of newsprint. 

In Peru, the newspapers are under pres 
sure from the government. 

The government of Ecuador has de 
creed newspapers must print all goverr 
ment press releases. } 

In Uruguay, the country lives under | 
“state of siege.” 

And so the report goes from country t) 
country—very few bright spots. 

After reviewing the situation in th 
U.S., one Latin American member of th) 
IAPA executive committee looked at hi| 
associates from the U.S. and said: “Wel! 
come to the group.” 

e 


Bernsteinand W oodwarc 
win H. Broun award 


The Newspaper Guild’s 1972 Heywood 
Broun Award for journalistic achieve- 
ment was presented Monday (January, 
29) to Carl Bernstein and Bob Wood- 
ward, reporters for the Washingtov 
(DiC) Post: 

The award was given for their series 
of articles on political espionage in the 
1972 campaigns, including the bugging of 
Democratic National Committee Head- 
quarters at the Watergate. 


Bernstein and Woodward, who earlie 
received the Drew Pearson Foundation 
award for investigative reporting, were 
cited by the Guild for ‘enormous odds 
against which they had worked—secrecy, 
implicit administration intimidation of po- 
tential sources, explicit verbal attack 
upon the reporters’ credibility and that 
of the newspaper, its owners and its edi- 
tors” by the judges. 

The Broun Award is presented annu- 
ally. It is named after the late Heywood 
Broun, the Guild’s founder and first presi- 
dent. The winner receives a cash award 
of $1000. 

Cited by the Guild for honorable men- 
tion in the Broun competition were: 
Richard Krantz and Steve Higgins, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat for a series expos- 
ing corruption in the city’s traffic courts; 
William Heffernam, Buffalo Courier-Ex- 
press for an investigation into the cor- 
ruption of the city’s government; and 
Robert Shaw, Miami Herald for a series 
on retarded children. 


CONGRESSMEN 
READ IT... BELIEVE IT | 
The Washington Star-News 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 3, 1973 


artist: bayer 


The real 

We move in different directions, disregarding 
our neighbor's goal. We dilute our efforts. 

We fail to reach the equilibrium our strength 
could give us. 


Achieving national goals requires a balanced effort. We 
must continue to seek new ways to reduce air and water 
pollution...raise the standard of living of men and women 
whose potential contribution to society is not being 
realized...and maintain a sound economy, which will be 
necessary to achieve environmental and social goals. 


chromatic amassment 


The ideal 

A society in balance. A healthy, well housed, 
fully employed peacetime population —with 
clear air, clean water and equal opportunity 
for everyone. 


artist: escher 


Above all, we must broaden our perspective to weigh all 
our goals in making decisions. For these goals are 
interrelated. We cannot afford to pursue any one of them 
at the cost of another. 


AtlanticRichfieldCompany <> 


Deadline for entering the ninth annual Edward J. Meeman Conservation 
Awards is February 15. Sponsored by The Scripps-Howard Foundation, the 
competition recognizes U.S. newspapermen and women for outstanding work in 
the field of conservation. 

Entries may deal with air, soil, forests, vegetation, wildlife, overpopulation, 
technology, and recycling. Articles, as well as photo essays and cartoons, 
are eligible if published in a newspaper in 1972. 

Prize monies total $10,000 with a first prize of $2,500. 

No entry blank is required. To submit an entry, include a nominating 


letter with a representative sampling of material. Entries must be postmarked 
no later than February 15, and should be sent to: 


SSS 


Scripps-Howard 
Foundation 


200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


=x 


